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Photograph by Tom Hollyman, 


Portrait of the reason for Puerto Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” 


SHIS little Puerto Rican girl is at- 
7 tending her sister’s confirmation. 
She is not quite sure what’s going on. 
But she knows it’s rather important. 
Her parents said so. 

Before long, she will understand the 
muslin-misted beauty of this somewhat 
puzzling day. And she will be hoping to 
find much the same beauty in her daily 
life. Puerto Rico is doing its best to see 
that she will not be disappointed. 


Speaking of Puerto Rico and the future, 
Governor Mujoz has this advice. 

“Operation Bootstrap has already 
brought us new industries, fatter pay 
checks and fuller larders. But prosper- 
ity is not an end in itself. If we don’t 
make our new industrial biceps serve 
the quiet mind and the gentle spirit, we 
shall have gained nothing.” 

When you go to Puerto Rico, notice 
the children—how courteous they are, 


how proud they seem, and how easily 
they laugh. Such things tell you more 
about “Operation Bootstrap” than any 
economic report. 

For this is no blueprint for automa- 
tons. It is a dedicated effort to make this 
island a good place to be born. A good 
place to grow up. And a place that any- 
body would be proud to call home. 


©1960—Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 





LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 
by James Agee and Walker Evans 


This extraordinary book has become a legend of our times. First published in 1941—long out of print,-and an 
eagerly sought collector’s ttem—the reappearance of LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN is being hailed- as an 


“rt 
. 


impoftant event. 

When James Agee and master photographer Walker Evans were given a journalistic assignment to survey tenant 
farming in the South, they transformed their work into‘an eloquently devastating book that passionately explores 

the human situation—laying bare the pulsebeats of human hopes, fears, and indomitable pride. Agee described their 
investigation as an independent inquiry into certain normal predicaments of human divinity. 


Of this celebrated masterpiece, Edwin Seaver writes: “Imayine Herman Melville being asked to write an article on~ 


whaling, and coming up with MOBY DICK. LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN is one of the most noble enterprises 


| up 
in American literature, a book that deserves a place-on your shelf next to Whitman.” 
The revised and enlarged edition contains 62 probing photographs (twice the original number) and a new foreword 


by Walker Evans. To learn how you can receive this remarkable book—plus two more—FREE, turn the page. 














On the following pages, the Book Find 
Club invites you to choose any 3 
outstanding selections FREE with your 
first selection as a member. You may 
have LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN as a part of your introductory gift. 
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PHOTOCRAPHS BY WALKER EVANS 











Take any 3! 


The Odyssey: 

A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 


A History of Sexual 
Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


The Creation of 


Woman, Theodor Reik. 


Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 


The Joy of Music, 
Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5. 95. 

Member’s price $3.95, 


Shakespeare and 
Company, Swvia 


bined retail price 
$8.45. Member's 
price $4.75, 


The Golden Bough, 
Sir James Frazer. 
Retail $3.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.25. 


The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
—— Campbell. Re- 

il $6.00. Member’s 
pA $4.50. 


| ag as a Civiliza- 
Max Lerner. 

Retail $10.00. Mem- 

ber’s price $4.95. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 
James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


The Age of Jackson, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 


* 


My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: 
Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.75. Member's 
price (‘or both books) 
$4.50. 


The Crisis of the Old 

Order, Arthur M. 

Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
6 Member’s 


price $4.50. 


J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member’s 
price $4.75 


Streetwalker, 
Anonymous; and 

The Future as History, 
Robert Heilbroner. 

any retail price 
7.50. Member’s price 

(for both books) $4.50. 


= Dinner Party, 

Claude Mauriac. Re. 
tail $4.00. Member’; 
price $2.95, 


The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member’s 
price $3.50. 


The Origins of Psy- 

choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud’s Letters. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member’s 
price $3.75. 


The Holy Barbarians, 
Lawrence Lipton. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $3.50. 


The Western Intellectual 
Tradition: Fro’ 

Leonardo to Hegel, 

J. Bronowski and Bruce 
Mazlish. Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 


oe This House on Fire, William Styron. 
Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.25. 


SELECTIONS MAKE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members at substantial 
savings. The selections of the Book Find 
Club are different. You will recognize them 
as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding 
list of more than 100 books and records that 
the Book Find Club will make available to 
you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene- 
fits and privileges of membership, we invite 
you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. 





S| books FREE 


A History of the 
Warfare of Science 
with Theology in 
Christendom, Andrew 
D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.00. 


Alistory of Western ee in Religion 
Morals, as — and Literature, 
Retail $7.50. M salted 7 Rollo May. 
ber’s price $4. 50. Retail $5.00. 

Member's price $3.50. 


Pe Collar, 

Wright Mills. 
Retail 6.00. 
Member’s price $3.75. 


Myth and Mythmaking, es of Man: The Classic Tradition in 
edited by Henry Murray. Soa ological —- ane by C. Wright 
Retail $6.00. Mills. Penetrating studies of man 
Member’s price $4.50. by Walter Lippmann, Herbert Spencer, Max 
Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95, 


THE DIFFERENCE! 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on 
the books you take. Furthermore, on certain 
choices your savings will reach and even ex- 
ceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books 
shown here. Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much as $31.75. 


BONUS BOOKS When your initial commit- 
ment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled 
to a free bonus book of your own choosing 
after every third selection that you take. 


* Two books counting as one selection 


The Power Elite, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $3.75. 


The Planetarium, 
Nathalie Sarraute. Re- 
tail $4.00. Member’s 
price $2.95. 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $3.75. 


The Complete Work Chinese Art, William 
of Nathanael West. Willets. One-volume 
Retail $5.00. re edition. Retail $5.00. 
ber’s price $3.95 


The Most of S. J. 
Perelman. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $3.95. 


Selected Plays of 
Sean O'Casey. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price 
$4.95. 


Advertisements for 
Myself, Norman 
Mailer. Retail $5.00. 
Member’s price $3.75. 


identity and — Survival of the 
Person in Mass Society. 
Retail $7.50. Member $ price $4.75. 


Book Find Club 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and* 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member’s price (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to buy at least four additional selections—or alternates— 
in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own 
choosing after every third selection that | take. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying ‘‘send me nothing’’ or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection 














(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 

















Here He Comes Again 


We did not really expect to have the 
pleasure of seeing him again so soon, 
but here he is, the mischievous old 


man, less than a year after his un- 


lamented departure. He obviously 
loves New York, and by now he 
knows his way around this small is- 
land of Manhattan, where the ruling 
circles of the United States are keep- 
ing him confined. Incidentally, why 
anyone should deplore the depriva- 
tion of his freedom to zoom from 
coast to coast, from North to South, 
is something we utterly fail to un- 
derstand. From this little island, he 
can make headlines every hour for 
all the newspapers of the world; he 
can have his image and his memo- 
rable sayings conveyed into more 
than forty-four million American 
homes, and from here retransmitted 
to every country where there are 
radio and TV stations. 

In fact, we sincerely regret that 
our radio and TV people, wire agen- 
cies, press photographers, and the 
like—briefly, all those engaged in the 
business of communication—haven't 
had sense enough to decide not to 
bother about him, except, of course, 
when he is speaking at the U.N. Al- 
ready we have heard of plans afoot 
to have him speak at public gather- 
ings. One such affair will be given 
by the Overseas Press Club, which 
is, the communiqué says, an “organ- 
ization interested in full and free 
coverage of news.” The invitation 
has already been sent to Khru- 
shchev. We take the liberty of re- 
phrasing it in our own way: “Dear 
Nikita, come to see us and spit in 
our faces.” That news, of course, 
will be freely covered. 


W E ARE WRITING while the Baltika 
is still at sea, and make no at- 
tempt at foreseeing the stunts, the 
temper tantrums, the shenanigans 
that Khrushchev and his troupe will 


produce. But we have rather 
definite ideas as to why he is coming. 


This is harvest time for Khrushchev 
and, if he has his way fully, can also 
be a glorious time for sowing. He 
has already created many troubles 
for us in many parts of the world, 
and exploited many other troubles 
that had started more or less inde- 
pendently of him. 

He comes here at a time when our 
desultory system of government 
does not allow any American leader 
or group of leaders to answer him 
properly and put him in his place. 
He will campaign for Communism 
and steal the show from our two 
Presidential campaigners. He might 
even, who knows, decide who our 
next President will be, just by gently 
hinting which of the two candidates 
he dislikes the less. By his presence 
and his antics, he will dramatize the 
increase in the number of nations 
affiliated with the Communist bloc. 
Above all, he will foster the growth 
of neutralism all over the world. To 
the neutrals—no matter what may 
be the type of their neutrality—he 
will be gentle: He would like noth- 


ing better than to be a sort of neu- 
tral himself, and get rid of all his 
horrible weapons. But how can he, 
considering that he has to deal with 
the American warmongers? He will, 
however, be happy to guarantee the 
neutrality of every nation willing to 
accept his help. 

He will have, of course, his Chi- 
nese friends in mind. He has had 
quarrels with them lately, mostly, so 
it seems, about the principle of 
peaceful coexistence, which the men 
in Peking don’t quite understand. But 
after all his harvesting and sowing, 
he will be able to tell them: Don't 
you see, you stupid pedants, what | 
can get without any use of force, 
simply by peacefully coexisting with 
the United States and its allies? 


LL THIS constitutes an emergency 
which even the present admin- 
istration, feeble as it is, cannot 
evade, and which must dictate the 
policies of the next one. The Atlantic 
Alliance must be rebuilt, the West 
must stick together. Otherwise the 


LABOUR’S LOVE LOST 


(Being a further comment from London on the 
subject of the article on page 33 of this issue) 


When a fellow’s got a job and a nice little house 
And his paycheck grows like a flower, 


The guy’s going to live 


Conservative 


And stick with the party in power. 


When a fellow has a car and a five-day week 
And a welfare state in his pocket, 


He’s not going to care 


Who put it there, 


He'll just make sure not to rock it. 


When a two-headed party with a playback mind 
Tries to lure this fellow back in it, 


They find out soon 


That the same old tune 
That won his vote—won’t win it. 


—SEC 
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MARBORO 
BOOK CLUB 
invites you to 
accept this 


at *15 


© 868 illustrations, 
many in full color 

e A giant volume 
of oversize pages 
8%" x 11%" 

e Yours FREE with 
membership 


eakevenemeak=senr-he 


publishing 


achievement 


FREE 


with your first selection 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


» OF MYTHOLOGY 


The only complete encyclopedia of World Mythology from pre-Biblical Egypt 
and pre-Homeric Greece to the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and the 
Pacific. IWlustrated with an incomparable assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 


To prepare the LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MY- 
THOLOGY, celebrated scholars 
in every field from Art and 


: a 
Sr 
. 2 7 


Archaeology to Linguistics and Ethnology 
labored for ten years—amassing from every 


ontinent the mythological traditions of 
undreds of nations, people, tribes 
nd cultures, The original French- 
anguage edition from the famous ; 
publishing house of Larousse in ? 
Paris is one of the most highly 
acclaimed reference works in the 


world today. This is the first edi- a 


ion ever available in English, There is no 


Mother book like it. 


ERYTHING YOU’VE EVER WANTED TO 
NOW about world mythology can be found 
ere in a few moments. Yet this great 
‘reference” work is designed not only to be 
onsulted for facts but read for pleasure. It 
offers a reading experience wrought of 
poetry and bestiality, of sorcery and grandeur 
and primal awe...a voyage backwards in 
ime to the well-springs of man’s literature, 
heatre, music, theology, architecture, and 
folklore. 


FROM OEDIPUS TO SIEGFRIED. Here are 
the animal-headed deities of Egypt’s religion 
a _ of death...the planetary divini- 
—j, ties of Babylonia...the uncen- 
re sored family history of the gods 
ii and goddesses of Greece and 
2 Rome (including episodes Bul- 
finch didn’t mention) ... the licen- 
: tious legends and rites of Phoe- 
nicia...the great pagan heritage of the Celts 
and Norse and Slavs, much of it heretofore 
inaccessible to the general reader...the 
Strange shamanistic cults of the ancient 
Magyars and Finns. 


FROM PERSIA TO POLYNESIA AND PERU. 
To read on is to be plunged headlong into 
the exotic mysticism of the East... Zoroaster 


Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial bbjects, many rarely seen by western eyes. 


and the Magi...the cult of Mithra...the 
mysteries of Mani...the multitudinous gods 
and eastes and epics of Hinduism,..the ex- 
alting doctrines of the Buddha...the in- 
tensely practical mythology of the Chinese 
-.and the exquisite legends that lie beneath 
the painting and poetry and drama of Japan. 
And here, as well, are the great mythic 
legacies of Negro Africa, the South Pacific, 
the Indians of North and South America... 
even the legends and witchcraft 

of the silent world of the 

Eskimos, 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBER- 

SHIP OFFER. LARoUSSE ENCY- 

CLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY, with 

an Introduction by Robert 

Graves, is typical of the kind 

of book offered regularly to membefs of the 

Marboro Book Club at reduced prices. 

Limited quantities have been 

Free Gifts for new members who join now. 
It makes good sense to send for 
your free copy today, with your 
first selection chosen from the 
list at right. 
If not delighted, simply return 
the books within 10 days and 

membership will be cancelled without 

obligation. The Club takes all the 

this is no ordinary offer—and 


set aside as 


+ 


your 
cost or 
risk. You see, 
this is no ordinary book club. 


ONLY 3 MORE SELECTIONS NEED BE 
TAKEN WITHIN ONE YEAR. The Marboro 
Book Club pools your buying power with that 
of other discerning readers who share your 
tastes. By means of low Members’ Prices 
and free Bonus Books, it saves you an aver- 
age of 50% on the very books you would 
otherwise purchase at full price. 


tMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY. Mail coupon 
today while free copies of LAROUSSE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY are still available. 











Choose your first Selection now 
and receive free your $15 copy of the 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
“‘One of the great books of the Twentieth Century.’’—Ashley 
Montagu. List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. 0. James. Masterly study of 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediterranean. 
100 illustrations. List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4. 

DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE ————— 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Kiseley, author of The 
Immense Journey. How modern science has changed man's 
view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, the author 
of The Affluent Society explodes still more of the myths 
that blind America to today’s — 

Combined list price $7.00 
Combined Members’ Price $4. 


EVERGREEN REVIEW. A Year's Subscription to America’s 
most talked-about literary magazine. List, $5.00 per year. 
mbers’ Price $3.50 per year 

LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. geen 
with more than 100 exceptional plates. $6.00 
Members’ Price $3.95 

HENRY MILLER READER. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The 
best of Miller, including 4 ee from banned works such 
as Tropic of Cancer. List, Members’ Price $4.85 
CONCISE HISTORY OF menenst PAINTING. By Sir Herbert 
Read. From Cezanne to Pollock. 495 plates, 100 in full color. 


List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.95 


OF LOVE AND BUST. By Theodor Reik. Freud's most famous 
pupil analyzes the hidden nature of masculinity and femi- 
ninity. List, $7.50 Members’ Price $3.95 
MASS LEISURE. Ed. by E. Larrabee and R. Meyersohn. A 
revealing study of America after hours from do-it-yourself to 

sex as a form of play. List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques Barzun on the Sacred 
Cows of Atherican culture. List. $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-ope .- yee 
tion of class behavior in America. 50 
Members’ Price $3: 25 

His life and art, 
List, $5.75. 

Members’ Price $3.95 

THE MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. The much-dis- 


cussed novel, winner of the Prix Goncourt, 610 page: 
List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 


LIVES OF THE POETS. By 
Louis Untermeyer. The in- 
timate lives of 133 great 
poets from Chaucer to Dy- 
lan Thomas. List, $7.95. 


Members’ Price $4.50 


DICTIONARY OF MODERN BALLET. 373 illustrations, 143 in 
full color. 660 articles. List, $7.95. Members’ Price $5.95 
LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 
Fabulous compendium of Chinese pleasures, wit, and wisdom 
through 2500 years. List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Montagu. What science has 
learned about human réproduction and human evolution. 
List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF SALVATORE QUASIMODO. Winner 
of 1950 Nobel Prize. Original Italian and English translation. 
List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. Ed. 
by Theodor H. Gaster. Completely revised in the ane ?, new 
anthropological discoveries 50. 
Members’ Price $5. 95 
COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUXLEY. Huxley at his 
shocking best-——-on sex, art. psycho-analysis, narcotics. 
List. $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE M@DERN WORLD. By Albert W. 


Levi. The dilemma of modern man as copay pet ay Sartre, 
Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 


List, $7.50. Members" Price $4.50 
THE WORLD OF ROME. by Michael Grant. What it was like 


to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era of unpar- 
alleled power. Companion volume to The Greek Experience. 


List, $6.50. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing 


smartest people in the «world. Contributors include 


Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others re 
Members’ Price $4.50 











VAN GOGH. By Frank Elgar. 


tions. 67 Full Color Plates. 


369 reproduc- 


portrait of the 
Camus, 


List, $7.50. 
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__ ince Np ALLEL a 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 131 Varick St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
oa yh oe me as a Trial Member of the Marboro 
Book Club and send me Free: LAROUSSE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY. As my first Selection, send me, 
at the low Members’ Price: 





(Enter your First Selection here) 

If for any reason I decide not®to remain a member, I may return 
these books within 2 weeks and my membership will be can- 
celled without cost or obligation. 

If I elect to remain a member I need choose only 3 more 
books at reduced prices during the coming year, and will be 
under no further obligation. Thereafter, every 4 books I ac- 
cept from the Club will entitle me to a free Bonus Book of my 
choice. 


Name 





Address. 





City. _Zone State 

©) Please bill me for my First Selection plus shipping charge. 
© My check for First Selection is enclosed (Club pays ship- 
ping). Same cancellation privileges. MR-667 





~NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON ~~ 
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(A Burnished, Emphatic Flavour Guide ) 


WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 
TASTE LIKE? 


T is very hard, we [The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland } find, to describe a flavour ex- 
cept in comparison to other flavours. So here we shall try to show more or less where 
burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum: 








AMERICAN 
WHISKEY | 


IRISH 
WHISKEY 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whiskeys taste like you can get some 


idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey. (\ But what cannot be shown on any chart 


is how thoroughly you will enjoy the delicious differences of Irish Whiskey now you 


know what to taste for. 


© 1960, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND, BOX F186r, DUBLIN 
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GHANA: THE ROAD TO 
INDEPENDENCE, 1919-1957 


F. M. Bourret. Discusses the prob- 
lems faced by the Gold Coast as it 
moved toward independence from 
Great Britain, and examines the or- 
ganization and functioning of the 
new state. $5.75 






a Re 





PULITIGAL 
GIENCE 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 
by Vernon Van Dyke 
A stimulating attempt to define the basic 


principles of the study of politics—theoreti- 
cal approaches, methods, techniques. 


$5.00 


STANFORD 
SHORT STORIES 1960 


Edited by Wallace Stegner and 
Richard Scowcroft. New stories 
from the Stanford Creative Writing 
Center, whose graduates include 
Eugene Burdick, Dennis Murphy, 
Evan S. Connell, Jr. $2.95 


_ Order from your bookstore, please 


=| STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EE: 














western nations can just as well, one 
by one, drift away from the United 
Nations and let Khrushchev ru 
the show. 


Eyes on Texas 


Reporters accompanying the Presi- 
dential candidates must still rely on 
hunches and guesses to size up peo- 
ple’s reactions. The mere business 
of making crowd estimates, for ex- 
ample, is left to the mercy of ex- 
uberant police chiefs, while politi- 
cians stretch flagging memories to 
recall whether Stevenson did or did 
not draw as big a turnout when he 
visited San Antonio eight years car- 
lier. In the caravans of correspond- 
ents who went with Nixon and 
Kennedy on successive days through 
the streets of Dallas, there were con- 
flicting verdicts about how one re- 
ception compared with the other. 

But some meaningful facts can be 
reported with confidence. As Ken- 
nedy moved through Texas one 
could attach certain significance to 
the mounting enthusiasm of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who, unique among 
politicians, displays his enthusiasm 
by the intensity of his scowl. It was 
no particular secret that Rayburn 
had not been happy about either 
the Kennedy nomination or his 
friend Lyndon Johnson's decision to 
be on the ticket. Yet after the mas- 
sive outpouring of Texans to greet 
Kennedy in E] Paso and Lubbock, 
the elderly Speaker visibly changed 
his mind. In Houston, after Kennedy 
had faced a kind of Protestant in- 
quisition, Rayburn declared admir- 
ingly, “He ate them blood raw.” By 
the time the tour reached Dallas, 
Mr. Sam was predicting Kennedy 
would be “one of our greatest Presi- 
dents.” More significantly, he was 
issuing not so veiled threats about 
those Texans who, having fattened 
on Democratic rule, had deserted to 
Republicanism. Other Texas leaders 
like Governor Price Daniel and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ben Ramsey, who 
had assumed what was politely 
described as an “inert” position dur- 
ing the 1956 campaign, seemed to be 
alive and kicking this time. 

It was a curiously interesting per- 
formance Kennedy put on. Amid 
all the ten-gallon folderol that 
seems essential to Texas -politics, the 
young senator clung to his custom- 
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TO SCIENCE. 


times, “Now I understand!” 


LTHOUGH the literature of science in- 
cludes innumerable specialized vol- 
Sumes and several fine encyclopedias, there 
has never been a book that makes the vast 
spectrum of modern science completely 
visible and understandable to the non- 
professional reader. 

s Such a book will at last be available 
with the publication of Isaac Asimov’s 
E INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE 
TO SCIENCE —a two-volume work 
which takes as its subject the entire uni- 
erse of scientific knowledge but which 
reads with the excitement of history, the 
human interest of biography, and the sus- 
pensefulness of good fiction. 

By a remarkable weaving together of 
developments in every major field, it tells 
ithe fascinating, continuous story of scien- 

fic exploration and discovery through the 
ages... every significant accomplishment, 
very figure of stature from Euclid to 
Pauling, from Newton to Fermi, from 
ppocrates to Pasteur to Freud. 
Perhaps no one but Isaac Asimov could 
nave written this book. In the words 
of George W. Beadle, the Nobel Prize- 
winning biologist: “Asimov is one of the 
are ones. He knows and understands 
ence in both its history and its sub- 
ance, and he writes simply, clearly and 
with infectious enthusiasm. 

With Asimov as your guide, you will 
lollow the thread of scientific progress 
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Perhaps no other area of contemporary research excites scientists more than the one represented by the small 
symbol pictured above. It shows part of a molecule of deoxyribonucleic acid—-DNA—the substance believed 
to carry the heredity “blueprint” of every living cell, animal and vegetable. 

Because DNA alterations are now believed to cause cancer, biologists and chemists are hopeful that 
further DNA research will lead to conquest of the disease. Evidences of substances like DNA in meteors and 
other outer-space objects have bolstered astronomers’ and physicists’ belief in the probability of life on 
Mars and other planets. And many geologists and other specialists believe that DNA may provide at last the 
answer to the age-old mystery of the origin of life. 

The DNA story is only one example of the interrelationships and interdepen- 
dences which are the essence of modern science. Scores of other examples are 
presented by the distinguished biochemist and best-selling author, Isaac Asimov, 
in his major new two-volume work, THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE 


Here for the first time you will see the myriad individual strands of inquiry 
and research masterfully interwoven so that the entire fabric of modern science 
is brought into brilliant focus. When you read THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S 
GUIDE TO SCIENCE you will find yourself saying not once but dozens of 


through the centuries in every field from 
astronomy to mathematics, from biology 
to the sciences of human behavior. 

You will learn how a finding in one 
branch of science often unlocked the 
barriers in others . . . how a mathemati- 
cal formulation (Einstein’s theory of 
relativity) paved the way for the first 
self-sustaining fission reaction and the be- 
ginning of the atomic age . . . how obser- 
vations by astronomers with powerful 
modern telescopes helped geologists and 
physicists compute the age of the uni- 
verse . . . how an 18-year-old student’s 
attempt to synthesize quinine for use in 
treating malaria led to the discovery of 
aniline dye and the birth of a great 
industry. ... 

Simple without being oversimplified, 
clear without any “writing down,” THE 
INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE is cer- 
tain to be a household bible of science for 
all thoughtful readers and their families. 


A SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION OFFER 

To be published November 10th at 
$15.00, this two-volume, boxed set can 
be yours at a saving of more than 20% 
by making your reservation now. When 
you receive the books in November, you 
must be delighted—or return them within 
ten days and owe nothing. Otherwise, pay 
only $11.95, plus postage. 


BASIC BOOKS, Publishers 
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@ Nearly 1000 pages; 2 volumes, boxed 


@ Superb photographs and original drawings by 
leading science illustrators 

@ Preface by George W. Beadle, winner of the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine and Physiology 


Nom el-Molele)itjal-lem-] aS aom 0) 0) 
Special prepublication offer $11.95 


Through your bookseller, or order direct from 
Basic Books Inc., Publishers P-76 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 

Please reserve in my name a set of “The In- 
telligent Man’s Guide to Science,” which you 
will send me at time of publication for only 
$11.95 (plus postage). I may then examine it 
for 10 days and either return the set or my 
check for the amount due. 


Name. 
Address. 














City. Zone. State. 

0 Check here if you are enclosing full pay- 
ment now, and we will pay postage. Same 
return privilege guaranteed. 
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Public bus service 
for private schools? 


A legitimate welfare service? Or an 
unconstitutional aid to religion? 


'ATHE 
SCHOOL 
BUS 
LAW 


A case study in Education, 
Religion, and Politics by 
A THEODORE POWELL 


The story of how one state answered an 
explosive question that many others 
face. Detailed and specific, it analyzes 
the arguments pro and con and shows 
how practical politicians dealt with a 
problem that dedicated idealists could 
not handle. An objective treatment of a 
difficult issue, and a revealing analysis of 
the democratic process in action. $5.00 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





ary restraint. He delivered no en- 
comiums in response to those paid 
him by Rayburn, Johnson, and the 
others. With rigid integrity, he es- 
chewed the flamboyant gestures 
common to politicians everywhere, 
rarely extending the wave of his 
arm above shoulder level. In Fort 
Worth, when one eager introducer 
called on him and Johnson to clasp 
hands in a victory gesture, Kennedy 
complied, but sheepishly. He gave 
his speeches with crisp directness, 
never straining for that “sincerity” 
his opponent constantly affects. Oc- 
casionally he issued bursts of rather 
good rhetoric, solemn but less orac- 
ular than Stevenson’s. He pledged 
repeatedly that there would be no 
bed of roses on his new frontier. 
His endings were invariably abbrevi- 
ated, as if he really didn’t care to 
milk the last ounce of audience 
applause. 


- SEEMED to get across. When he 
had left the state, campaign organ- 
izers voiced high hopes that Texas 
will end its Republican binge that 
began with Eisenhower. In the 
G.O.P. stronghold of Dallas, the 
Kennedy-Johnson manager, a prom- 
inent young lawyer named Barefoot 
Sanders, reported that he has more 
volunteer workers than he knows 
what to do with. On the state level, 
there is little fear this time that the 
Democratic Party organization will 
serve simply as an unofficial recruit- 
ing agency for the Republicans. 
This is not to say that the Nixon 
opposition is being taken lightly. 
While the Vice-President has not 
been able to call on some of the 
most prominent businessmen who 
supported Eisenhower, he has still 
found a rather influential group. As 
chairman of Texans for Nixon, he 
has a leathery old gent named Carr 
P. Collins, Sr., whose family made 
a fortune in Crazy Water Crystals 
and who has not squandered it as 
president of the Fidelity Union 
Life Insurance Company of Texas. 
Collins, having set up convenient 
headquarters for the Nixon opera- 
tion in his company’s modern sky- 
scraper in Dallas, goes on a state- 
wide radio broadcast fifteen minutes 
a day, five days a week, to assault 
the Kennedy ticket in folksy but 
fervid terms. He holds a princely 
position in the Southern Baptist 
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Church’s intricate power structure. 
But he denies rather petulantly that 
Catholicism has anything to do with 
the fact that for the first time since 
he fought Al Smith in 1928 he is 
again taking an active role in poli- 
tics. “We've got twenty-five good 
reasons for opposing Kennedy with- 
out even getting to his religion,” he 
told a member of our staff during 
a recent interview in his handsomely 
paneled office in Dallas. Those who 
have examined the transcripts claim 
that he has not been so fastidicus 
in dealing with this subject in so:ne 
of his broadcasts. 


ie Is HARD to gauge the mood of 
Texas. Is religion going to be ihe 
issue? Even the ministers don’t sem 
to be sure about their own flocks, 
much less about the surprising 45.5 
per cent of this churchly state’s p«p- 
ulation who are classified as “un- 
churched.” Will Lyndon Johnson 
save Texas for the ticket, or will he 
suffer the common fate of the 
South’s leaders who try to rise to 
national stature and promptly get 
denounced as renegades? Has the 
growing sense of uneasiness over 
foreign policy reached Texas now 
that Texaco’s Cuban holdings have 
been taken over by Castro? 
One shrewd Democrat in Dallas 
who has watched his state’s politics 
for several decades claims that one 
major factor this year has been 
largely ignored. He points out that 
under the stern production controls 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
oil wells have recently been cut 
back to only eight pumping days a 
month. The oilman is feeling it in 
his pocketbook. According to this 
Texan's estimate, it is the most hope- 
ful thing that has happened to the 
Democrats in a long time. 


Newsworthy 


HURRICANE DONNA RAMS INTO 
N.Y., FLOODS COASTLINE 


Bay Area to Greet Nixon 
At Huge S.F. Rally Tonight 


Thousands Flee; 

School Children 

Ordered Home 

Berkeley 


Front-page _ headlines, 


Daily Gazette. 
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A rare opportunity to 


explore living American 
History. Choose any 3 
of these vital books for 


only 4.89 


Embark on a unique adventure in living American history. Join the famous 
American History Publication Society at this most opportune time. Our 
new invitation includes the unprecedented offer of any three of the superb 
volumes shown for only $4.89. You send no money. Simply mark your 
choices on the coupon below and mail it now. We will bill you later. 


Build a Library of Americana—at Savings of 40% and More. If 
you feel a special bond with America’s past, you'll feel a very personal 
interest in the American History Publication Society. The Society's prime 
purpose is to help members build a fine library of Americana—at sub- 
stantial savings. Each book illuminates an era, exploit or event in the 
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...when you join 
the American History Publication Society 


building of America; each book is a definitive work in its field. Many are 
certain to be just the books you will want for your owh library. 


Valuable Bonus Books—FREE. Each month you will receive free a 
copy of Americana, the Society’s publication. This describes the current 
selection together with news of other books interesting to you. You may 
reject any book you do not wish—a convenient form is always provided 
for this. You may cancel your membership after accepting as few as four 
selections during your first year at the special member’s prices. For every 
four additional selections you accept—you receive a valuable Bonus Book 
FREE. So fill in and mail the coupon. Accept this unusual offer today. 
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TAKE ANY THREE OF THESE IMPORTANT AND VITAL BOOKS FOR ONLY $4.89 


LAST TRAIN FROM ATLANTA 

by A. A. Hoehling 
The epic true story of the only American city ever to 
taste the hell of total war. Told in the words of the 
le who lived it. This story of the siege of Atlanta 

is destined to become a classic in Americana. 

Retail Price $6.95 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

by Nathan Schachner 


A HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
by Eugene H. R 

From Washington to Eisenhower—a colorful record of 
America’s growth. Crammed with a wealth of fact not 
to be found in any other single work. 

Retail Price $8.50 

THE GREAT INVASION 
by Jacob Hoke 

A detailed account of the Confederate invasion of 





The most comprehensive study of this y, 
many-faceted man and the first derived from every avail- 
able source. *‘The best Jefferson biography | have seen.” 
—Orville Prescott, N.Y. Times. 

Retail Price $8.95 


THE PRESIDENCY OF JOHN ADAMS 
By Stephen G. Kurtz 
Re-live all the drama and turmoil of a young nation’s 
first strides to political maturity in this illuminating, 
provocative study of the roles played by Adams, Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson during the early years. 
Retail Price $8.50 


A REBEL WAR CLERK'S DIARY 
by John B. Jones, edited by Earl S. Miers 
A vivid and dramatic diary of life behind the Confederate 
lines. A vital day-to-day record of what the war looked 
like to those on the losing side. 
Retail Price $7.50 


THE REPUBLICAN ERA 

by Leonard D. White 
The definitive history of the changes, expansion and 
Progress of the great government departments and the 
‘conlen of their leaders in the critical years of 


Retail Price $6.00 


P y and the 3-day battle of Gettysburg; mili- 
tary strategy set forth with eye-witness immediacy. 
Retail Price $8.50 
THE HASKELL MEMOIRS 
by John Haskell 
The Colonel who surrendered the Confederate artillery 
while his brother led the cavairy at Appomattox, writes 
a fragt, revealing account of Civil War heroes and 
s. 


cowa’ 
Retail Price $3.75 
JEFFERSON DAVIS: Confederate President 
by Hudson Strode 
Strode brings Davis to life as a courageous, sensitive, 
yet unambitious leader whose common sense convic- 
tions united a loese f o 
sttee into a potent social, political, and military 
lorce. 
Retail Price $6.75 
CARP’S WASHINGTON 
by Frank G. (“Carp”) Corpenter 
Capital Correspondent Carp, revealing the intimate de- 
tails of D.C.'s 1880's, tells of the President's love-life, 
the scandals and corruptions in high places, the low- 
cut gowns of Washington hostesses, the woman who 


san for President, etc. 
Retail Price $5.95 





American History Publication Society, Inc. 
Dept. 9-FR-60 
11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, and send me the three books | have 
checked at the special introductory price of $4.89, plus a nominal 
charge for ogee. | am to receive, free, the Society's monthly 
publication, Americana. For every additional 4 selections | accept, 
| am to receive a valuable bonus book free. | may accept as few 
as four selections during the first year and | may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time thereafter. 

(Note: Send no money now. Merely check and mail this coupon.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BELGIUM’S CASE 

To the Editor: I would like to submit 
the following remarks about the article 
“The New Heart of Darkness,” by 
Lloyd M. Garrison (The Reporter, Sep- 
tember 1). 

Mr. Garrison says that there were 
“only a few schools at the secondary 
bevel be the Congo under the Belgians.” 
This statement is contradicted by the 
facts. In 1956-1957, there were more 
than fifty thousand pupils in the Con- 
go’s secondary and advanced training 
schools, according to the UNESCO re- 
port International Statistics on Educa- 
tion, Culture and Mass Communication 
—1959. 

Mr. Garrison states, “Until just be- 
fore independence, a Belgian could 
boast, “You never saw an African in the 
hotels, cafés, and cinemas.” Segrega- 
tion never had any legal basis and the 
ordinances of the Governor General is- 
sued in 1955 which stressed social in- 
tegration were but the consecration of 
an evolution tending to do away with 
any form of segregation. The integra- 
tion of the schools had begun long be- 
fore, and racial integration was applied 
right from the beginning at the two 
Congolese universities. At Lovanium 
University, in 1959-60, there were 139 
Congolese students, forty-eight from 
Ruanda, thirteen from Urundi, 106 Bel- 
gian, and five foreign. 

Mr. Garrison feels that Belgian 
armed intervention in the Congo “add- 
ed to the list of Congolese atrocities 
scores more brought about by their 
own men.” I would be grateful to the 
author for quoting one instance of an 
atrocity committed by the Belgian 
armed forces of intervention. He also 
feels that “. . . the extent of Congolese 
atrocities was nothing like what the 
horror headlines had implied.” Appar- 
ently he thinks that the multiple rape 
of 291 women, including children ten 
and eleven years old, is not very hor- 
rible. Let him reflect one moment on 
the psychological and physiological 
effects this savage maltreatment must 
have on these unfortunate women. In 
the nineteenth century, people spoke 
of “a fate worse than death,” a phrase 
which now appears antiquated but 
which seems to me to be highly ap- 
plicable to these cases, 

JAN-ALBERT Goris 

Commissioner of Information 

Belgian Government 
Information ‘Center 


New York 





Mr. Garrison replies: 

On the matter of secondary schools, I 
do not question Mr. Goris’s figure of 
fifty thousand pupils. Probably the many 
complaints I heard from Congolese 
about the lack of opportunity for sec- 
ondary-level education ajplied not to 
the present but to the recent past. 
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Regarding social segregation. I think 
we are in essential agreement: I wrote 
that “no “White Only signs were neces- 
sary. The African knew his place and 
dutifully stayed there”—ordinance or no 
ordinance. 

Mr. Goris asks that I name one in- 
stance of atrocities committed by Bel- 

ian troops. In my article I referred to 

the air raid and naval bombardment 
against Congolese civilians at Matadi, 
following the evacuation of the last 
Belgian. 

If one takes the tone of the article 
‘into consideration, I think it would be 
difficult to accuse me of attempting to 
soft-pedal Congolese atrocities, much 
less condone them. I merely attempted 
to counter the impression that every 
white community in the Congo was the 
scene of an orgiastic blood bath. Mr. 
Goris does not dispute my statistics, 
which conform to his own, or even my 
interpretation that “In a country the 
size of India, with a population of four- 
teen million Congolese and 120,000 
Belgians, the incidents, however savage, 
proved to be relatively few.” 


LOCAL POLITICS 
To the Editor: I very much enjoyed 
Douglass Cater’s “The Unleashing of 
Richard Nixon” (The Reporter, Septem- 
ber 1), and I appreciate his classing me 
among the young Republican Congress- 
men who represent the “real vitality” 
of the Republican Party. 
Tuomas B. Curtis 
2nd District, Missouri 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


To the Editor: “The ‘Silent Ones’ Speak 
Up in Tennessee” by David Halberstam 
(The Reporter, September 1) was an 
excellent analysis of the Tennessee cam- 
paign and lived up to The Reporter's 
constant effort to give its readers the 
extra dimension of perspective. Senator 
Kefauver’s successful campaign certain- 
ly puts this border state, which is my 
home, squarely in the mainstream of 
American life. 

RicHarp J. WALLACE 

Washington 


To the Editor: Having traveled with 
Senator Estes Kefauver in Tennessee, 
I'd say that David Halberstam’s post- 
mortem on the Senator’s primary victory 
is just about the last word. 
Forest W. AMSDEN 
Executive Editor 
The World 
Coos Bay, Oregon 


ROUND THE LOOP 

To the Editor: Robert Bendiner’s piece 
on the Chicago police scandal (“A Tale 
of Cops, Robbers, and the Visiting Pro- 
fessor,” The Reporter, September Be 
is very well done and provides g 
insight into the folkways of our fair 
city without becoming overly involved 
with detail. Also, I believe it is the 
first coherent roundup of the situation 





that has been published anywhere, in- 
cluding Chicago. 


Ricuarp Lewis 
Chicago 


THOSE NEGRO ‘MUSLIMS’ 

To the Editor: Nat Hentoff’s article on 
the Elijah Muhammad movement (“Eli 
jah in the Wilderness,” The Reporter, 
August 4) contains much that is interest- 
ing and informative—or at least as in 
formative as any statements of fact cai, 
be on a subject that so eludes accurat 
fact finding. It is in the realm of evalua 
tion that one begins to feel uneasy, how 
ever, and never more so than when Mr 
Hentoff avows that Muhammad “ha; 
succeeded in building the largest mas 
movement among Negroes since Marcu 
Garvey.” 

The Muhammad movement is cred 
ited by Mr. Hentoff with “more than ; 
hundred thousand” members. The fact 
is that there is no better evidence fo 
this estimate than there is for the esti- 
mate that Marcus Garvey enrolled “at 
least half a million.” 

Now, there is no statutory standard 
for what constitutes a “mass movement,” 
but presumably numbers are not Mr. 
Hentoff’s criterion. If the number of 
members is the determining factor, the 
N.A.A.C.P. would surely be entitled to 
classify itself as the “largest mass move- 
ment.” We had over 350,000 on our 
books as of the end of 1959, and these 
are certifiable figures. There is no in- 
flation, no padding, no guesswork; every 
one of those persons had paid his dues 
within the year being reported. If the 
number were extended to include all 
the people who are carrying N.A.A.C.P. 
membership cards around in their wal- 
lets and who consider themselves mem- 
bers but have not paid dues for the last 
year or two, the total would in all likeli- 
hood be nearly a million. Yet Mr. 
Muhammad, with a dubious hundred 
thousand, has built the “largest mass 
movement among Negroes since Marcus 
Garvey.” 

Joxun A. MorseELi 

Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
N.A.A.C.P. 

New York 


Mr. Hentoff replies: 

My estimate of “at least half a million” 
for the strength of the Garvey move- 
ment was deliberately conservative be- 
cause, as Mr. Morsell notes, authentic 
membership listings are nearly non- 
existent. My figure, however, is below 
the consensus of most specialists in 
American Negro history. As for Mr. 
Muhammad’s 100,000, my primary 
source was Professor C. Eric Lincoln of 
Atlanta University, who has done more 
original and long-term research on the 
American Muslims than anyone else. 

It certainly never occurred to me to 
compare the N.A.A.C.P. with a racist, 
separatist movement such as Muham- 
mad’s is and Garvey’s was. I meant 
“mass movement” in that context, as I 
think my article makes clear. 
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THE MAN FROM BERLITZ 
GOES TO THE TURKISH BATH 
WHEN J. ALLEN TUCK 
CAN’T GO TO BERLITZ! 











A sweltering steamroom is hardly the nat- 
ural habitat of the man from Berlitz. So, 
in order to avoid any heated discussion as 
to why he’s away from the cool confines 
of Berlitz let’s turn our attention to the 
rather portly chap in the size 52 sheet ... 
Mr. J. Allen Tuck. 


Ordinarily, J. Allen makes sure that there’s 
time in his busy schedule to get to Berlitz 
where he’s learning to speak Italian. But, 
aBoard of Director’s meeting ran all morn- 
ing. Lunchtime was entirely taken up 


with a union delegation, and the advertis- 
ing agency presentation took all afternoon. 
Naturally, this kind of day required a re- 
laxing hour or two at the turkish baths— 
So, since J. Allen couldn’t come to Berlitz, 
the man from Berlitz came to him. We 
mention this only to emphasize the fact 
that whatever your language needs are— 
private instruction combined with the 
Berlitz Method can solve your problem. 
(Incidentally, a business man needs to 
speak a different Italian than a movie star 
who’s making a spectacular in the Col- 
osseum.) Private Berlitz instruction makes 
it possible for you to arrange a schedule 
to suit your convenience. You can utilize 
lunchtime, pre-business hours, after busi- 
ness hours and even Turkish bathtime. 
You can plan business trips or take time 
out for vacations and Berlitz will accom- 
modate you. In our schools, in homes, in 


Bee... 


offices, in the jungles of Africa, in the oil 
fields of Indonesia, Berlitz Instructors 
have taught 10% million people to speak 
over 50 different languages; and across 
the country or around the globe your local 
Berlitz Director can tailor a program of 
Berlitz instruction to your specific needs. 


There are 211 Berlitz Schools in leading 
cities throughout the world. (Many of 
them within easy walking distance of a 
friendly turkish bath.) 


Ee MRL enone 
FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE, 





PEOPLE WHO GO PLACES GO TO 
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VULGARIANS 


ROBERT OSBORN is at his very best in THE 
VULGARIANS, a satire in pictures and words 
on mediocrity in America. His target is 
the appalling evidence of self-indulgence 
and apathy on every level of national life. 
In a word, the -vulgarians are upon us. 


But Osborn rises to memorable heights in 
defense of the greatness that once was ours 
and must be recaptured if we are to emerge 
again as a great nation and bulwark of 
freedom in the eyes of the world. 


THE VULGARIANS is a book for all who be- 
lieve in the destiny of America and are sick 
to death of the false abundance and frus- 
trations of today’s living. And as with all 
of Osborn’s work, it is wonderfully humor- 
ous and consummate art. 
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N HIS EDITORIAL, Max Ascoli con- 
cludes that in this Presidential 
election there is only one choice. 
We are going to do our best to help 
our candidate get elected. Some- 
times our best will involve criticiz- 
ing him—both during the campaign 
and, we hope, after he moves into 
the White House. 

As to the other candidate, a mem- 
ber of our staff, Meg Greenfield, has 
done a job of research and analysis 
that has kept her busy for months. 
We don’t know how she managed to 
get through Nixon’s collected works, 
but she did it. 


VERY ONE of de Gaulle’s rare 

press conferences is an extraor- 
dinary performance that justifiably 
attracts world attention. Edmond 
Taylor, our European correspond- 
ent, comments on the general’s lat- 
est declaration about Algeria and 
about the alliance. This declaration 
seems to have pleased nobody—not 
in this country and not in the allied 
nations, France included. But more 
than once people have changed 
their minds about what the general 
has said. .. . Naomi Barko, a for- 
mer member of The Reporter's staff, 
tells what a group of dedicated citi- 
zens on New York’s lower East Side 
are doing to help in the struggle 
against juvenile delinquency. The 
members of LENA would be the first 
to insist, despite the encouraging 
results they are obtaining, that 
juvenile delinquency can never be 
abolished through any one tech- 
nique, or by any one group acting in 
one or in several city districts. They 
view the co-operation they have in- 
augurated as no more than a be- 
ginning—a step forward, but no 
more than that, toward success. . . 
How can our economic growth be 
given greater stability? Following 
Arthur J. Goldberg’s “Suggestion for 
a New Labor Policy” in our last 
issue, we offer a parallel proposal 
on the important subject of eco- 
nomic mobility. Since it has become 
one of the political facts of life in 
America that the government will 
intervene on a fairly massive scale 
when specific areas of the economy 
are in acute distress, Longstreth 
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Wright suggests that it might make 
more sense to encourage marginal 
producers to shift to more hopeful 
activities than to subsidize them so 
that they only sink in even deeper 
where they are. . . . The figures on 
the number of people who are gain- 
fully employed in this country make 
for cheerful reading, as Sar A, 
Levitan points out, until we take aff 45" 
look at the companion figures on the 
number of people who are unen- Cir 
ployed. Mr. Levitan is a labor spe. § Direct 
cialist at the legislative reference 
service of the Library of Congress. § ——~ 
. . . George Steiner collected the 
official statistics and the personal 
impressions for his article on a re- 
cent trip to Britain, where he 
worked for several years as a staff 
member of the London Economist. 
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The 
| ager TIME TO TIME we get a little 
fed up with the theoretical 
analysis of man’s condition so end- 
lessly indulged in by certain French 
existentialists. There is undeniable 
interest for all of us, however, in the § At E 
tortured unrest of such eminent fig- 
ures as Sartre and de Beauvoir. 
Madeleine Chapsal, who has talked 
with both, summarizes their present 
uneasy position. ... Curtis Harnack, 
author of The Work of an Ancient 
Hand (Harcourt), recently returned 
from a years teaching in Iran, 
where he felt unavoidable embar- 
rassment because of the relatively 
extreme opulence he enjoyed in his 
tin-can oasis in a desert of poverty. 
. . . Our Record Notes are by Nat 
Hentoff, a regular contributor. . 
A brilliant Irish short-story writer 
and essayist surveys the novel of 
another insurgent spirit. Frank 
O’Connor’s many books include Do- 
mestic Relations; Mirror In_ the 
Roadway; Kings, Lords and Com- 
mons; and three other collections, 
all published by Knopf. . . . Her- 
bert Feinstein, a lawyer who has 
taught English at the University of 
California at Berkeley, and at San 
Francisco State College, surveys 
California’s contribution to Amer- ¥ 
ican writing. 
Our cover is by Jay Jacobs, an 
artist who writes for us or, alterna- 
tively, a writer who paints for us. 
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MAX ASCOLI 





‘The Only Choice - 


HE CAMPAIGN has been going on 
for several weeks, the Presi- 
dential candidates are on the road, 
and still there is an uneasy, listless 
mood in many sections of the pop- 
ulation—or maybe in all sections, 
including that of the professional 
politicians. This uneasiness, this list- 
lessness, was already apparent at the 
pre-convention stage of the cam- 
paign; it has not been shaken 
off by the predictable nomination 
of the two candidates. 

What is it that is lacking? Do we 
need one more set of purposes, or 
rather two, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, so that the goals may be 
redefined and new life given to old 
ideas? But all this should have been 
taken care of in the two party plat- 
forms, just as all available idea men 
and experts in sloganeering have 
been mobilized. In fact, our parties 
have given full employment to moti- 
vational researchers, pollsters, and 
to all sorts of live-wires good at 
arousing popular passion. The only 
thing of which there is a consider- 
able scarcity is popular passion. 

The reason, we submit, is that 
we are still paying for the last out- 
burst of passionate politics eight 
years ago. During the Presidential 
campaign of 1952, a candidate, 
whose election had already been 
taken for granted or ardently ad- 
vocated by an overwhelming num- 
ber of citizens even before the cam- 
paign began, let himself be trans- 
formed into a protagonist of the 
most venomous, divisive partisan- 
ship. Yet Dwight Eisenhower was 
supposed to be a living symbol of 
national and interallied unity. 

It was also thought that the re- 
turn to power of the Republican 
Party would be a tribute to our two- 
party system. Unfortunately, it so 
happened that a number of Repub- 
lican politicians did not cherish the 
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prospect of Eisenhower's inevitable 
triumph. They wanted him to fight 
for his election as if he had been 
one of those who had opposed 
his nomination. They succeeded. 
Who will ever forget those weeks? 
That man, who looked so real, let 
himself be turned into an image. 
What the image conveyed was con- 
trolled by others. 

That breach of national unity, 
that bitter disappointment which 
many of us can neither forget nor 
forgive, found its compensation in 
Adlai Stevenson. There was wisdom 
in his words during the 1952 cam- 
paign, and stylistic grace, and cour- 
age, but somehow all the virtues 
that were considered inherent in 
Eisenhower's personality turned out 
enfeebled when reflected in Steven- 
son’s beautiful prose. For it was not 
in him to succeed just as it was not 
in Eisenhower to deprive himself 
of victory. 

The trauma of 1952 turned out to 
be particularly shattering, for many 
of the darkest fears that haunted us 
at the time were borne out by later 
events. The prestige of the nation 
did go down, the ties binding the 
alliance did loosen, and all the time 
the manipulators of slogans never 
stopped telling the people that every- 
thing was going fine, that the Com- 
munist enemies were in retreat, and, 
indeed, that their rout was going to 
start any moment. 

Now we can see the results dur- 
ing this Presidential election that 
does not succeed in capturing pop- 
ular attention, while so many other 
competing shows are on the road 
or in faraway lands. Khrushchev has 
been on the road for months, and 
now he has come over here to cele- 
brate the constant growth of his 
power. In faraway lands ludicrous 
things are happening, all somehow 
arranged or exploited against us— 


and the list is just as long as it is 
sickening. 

The two Presidential candid.tes 
are competing for a receivers ip. 
No wonder there is no swooning this 
time on either side. Between the ‘wo 
young men, however, the difference 
could not be more radical. (ne 
stands for the continuation of w hat 
we have, with all the accompany ing 
delusions and concealment of truth. 
In fact, Richard Nixon is campaign- 
ing° on the issue of the growing 
American primacy at all levels, mili- 
tary as well as spiritual. 

The other candidate is laboriously 
fighting his way from one unsolved 
crucial problem to another, or strug- 
gling against one mean prejudice 
after another. Fortunately, Jack Ken- 
nedy has a cool, unemotional mind. 
He has an overwhelming number 
of advisers, ready to provide him 
with their wisdom on all possible 
subjects, from opposition to tailfins 
to the necessity of aligning our coun- 
try with the Afro-Asian bloc, thus 
letting the Atlantic Alliance down. 
But Kennedy is the kind of ageless 
young man who-knows that only he 
himself can be the builder of his per- 
sonality. He knows how to address a 
crowd and yet keep his distance. 


AS OUR READERS may gather, we 
are declaring ourselves for Ken- 
nedy. With all respect to him, we 
wish our choice were harder to make. 
This election,. which finds large 
sections of the public still listless, 
is among the most momentous our 
nation has ever had. The very list- § 
lessness of the public is one of the 
evidences of how critical the situa- 
tion is. The perhaps unprecedented 
gravity of the choice the people 
will make on November 8 can be 
put in these very simple terms: We 
have a chance with Kennedy, we are 
sunk with Nixon. 
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“I believe that of all the potential 
candidates on the American 
scene today, I have set forth with 
greater precision and in more detail 
my views on the major issues than 
any of the others.” 

—-Richard M. Nixon, June 9, 1960. 


_ TENDENCY to change an opin- 
ion is by no means rare among 
politicians, but the student of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s prose is at first over- 
whelraed by the number and variety 
of what appear to be total reversals. 
The Nixon of 1956, for example, 
who opposed the suspension of 
nuclear-weapons tests as “catastroph- 
ic nonsense,” was followed by the 
Nixon of 1959, who after tests had 
been suspended was against the 
resumption of underground tests. 
Then on July 23, 1960, Nixon said 
that he agreed with Governor Rock- 
efeller that underground tests should 
be resumed immediately, although 


s less than a month later, on August 


13, he opposed their resumption. 
Those who have claimed at vari- 
ous stages in his career that there is 
a “new” Nixon have certainly been 
right. For there is always a new 
Nixon, as he shuttles back and forth 
between polar positions that seem 
diametrically opposed. On the sub- 
ject of economic growth, to cite an- 
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The Prose 
Of Richard M. Nixon 


MEG GREENFIELD 


other instance, the new Nixon of 
July 23, 1960, said that he agreed 
with Governor Rockefeller that it is 
imperative that we accelerate our 
economic growth rate as promptly as 
possible to five per cent, although 
an older Nixon of June 21, 1960, 
had denounced the “growthman- 
ship” of those who, warning of the 
gains of the Soviet economy, suggest- 
ed acceleration to five per cent; it 
was “no service to America or the 
free societies,” that Nixon had com- 
mented, “to overestimate Commu- 
nist achievements.” A somewhat old- 
er Nixon of April 24, 1958, however, 
had declared that the Soviet econo- 
my was growing faster than ours 
and had supported a recommen- 
dation that we try to achieve 
a five per cent rate of growth. Among 
all these Nixons, we must not over- 
look the Nixon of 1954, who re- 
sponded to Adlai Stevenson’s warn- 
ing that the Soviet economy was 
growing faster than ours with the 
observation that Stevenson was 
“spreading pro-Communist propa- 
ganda as he has attacked with vio- 
lent fury the economic system of the 
United States .. .” 

If drastic changes of position are 
found to occur, then, within the 
span of a few weeks, it might be 
supposed that they are tailored to 


the expectations of different audi- 
ences. Further examination of the 
texts, however, reveals that the 
switches from yes to no, from black 
to white, frequently occur within the 
confines of a single speech. In Nix- 
on’s widely reported address on 
economic growth in St. Louis this 
spring, for instance, he came out em- 
phatically both for and against gov- 
ernment spending. The first part of 
the speech, which was highlighted in 
the press, ridiculed those who as- 
sume that “government activity is in 
itself good.” But, Nixon added, 
getting ready to start off in another 
direction, “It is just as wrong to as- 
sume that government activity is in 
itself bad.” He then proceeded to 
call for government funds in sup- 
port of public education, transpor- 
tation, urban renewal, natural re- 
sources, and scientific and technolog- 
ical programs. 


The Short Bridge from (a) to (b) 


The standard pattern of Nixon’s 
prose goes something like this: state- 
ment of one side of the case (a), fol- 
lowed by a statement of the other 
side of the case (b). Although 
the bridge from (a) to (b) is usually 
the word “but,” other familiar locu- 
tions such as “at the same time,” “on 
the other hand,” and “however” also 
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enable him to take a position and 
warn against it at the same time. 
When he is in good form the transi- 
tion can be made in a single para- 
graph or even a single sentence. 
As reported in the press, his re- 
marks are easily identifiable as cast- 
ings from the same mold: 
“Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
predicted here last night that most 
of the present population would live 
to see racial integration accom- 
plished in the nation’s public 
schools. At the same time, he warned 
that the most nearly perfect law was 
only as good as the will of the people 
to obey it. . . .”"—October 19, 1956. 
“Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
gave qualified endorsement today to 
Federal assistance for projects aimed 
at increasing the physical fitness of 
youth. However, he warned the Pres- 
ident’s Council on Youth Fitness 
against trying to impose ‘a single 
straightjacket program’ on the coun- 
try. He said the United States must 
not emulate the Soviet youth festi- 
vals, which, he declared, ‘stress the 
mass and ignore the individual.’” 
—September 9, 1957. 
“Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
warned today that the United States 


must not become a ‘pale carbon copy 
of the scientific materialism which 
the Soviet Union offers to the world.’ 
At the same time he said the nation 
must not fail ‘to develop the eco- 
nomic, the psychological and other 
forces to keep free nations and so- 


called uncommitted nations from 
falling under the domination of 
Communist powers.’ ”” — November 
24, 1957. 

A reporter for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor recently attempted to 
convey, in more detail than a press 
report usually allows, exactly what 
Nixon was saying on his Southern 
tour. “The Vice-President,” William 
H. Stringer wrote, “likely will make 
these points, though the wording will 
be stronger or milder, depending on 
whether he is speaking in North 
Carolina or in Mississippi: 1. ‘Every- 
one is aware of my strong convic- 
tions on civil rights. I believe in the 
civil rights plank in the Republican 
platform.’ This is Mr. Nixon’s open- 
ing statement. 2. But the Vice-Presi- 
dent will add, ‘I k:aow this is a diffi- 
cult problem—because I lived in the 
South .. .’ 3. Then—a debater’s ef- 
fective technique—Mr. Nixon will 
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charge that the Democratic civil 
rights plank is unsound because ‘it 
promises too much... . ’ 4. About 
here, Mr. Nixon will declare—and 
this brings a strong round of ap- 
plause—that ‘laws alone are not the 
answer.’ He will remark that, as he 
learned in law school, a contract is 
only as good as the will of the parties 
to keep it.” 


A Way Must Be Found 


When Nixon cannot gracefully 
avoid making known his choice be- 
tween (a) and (b), he often provides 
us with (c), which differs from sepa- 
rately acknowledging each side of a 
question only in that it acknowl- 
edges them both at once. 

For when it comes right down to 
proposing a solution to a problem 
or an answer to a question, Nixon 
is the first to acknowledge that A 
Way Must Be Found. Sometimes this 
sentiment appears in the form of a 
call for more research, an expanded 
program of study, or a pledge to 
look into the problem. In the Nixon 
Kit recently sent out from his cam- 
paign headquarters in Washington 
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and entitled “Become Better Ac- 
quainted With Richard Nixon,” he 
is asked whether he favors “any 
legislation or steps to curb big union 
monopolies . . , to limit their power, 
or to apply perhaps anti-trust legis- 
lation to big unions such as the Steel 


Workers or the Auto Workers.” The 
Vice-President replies that he does 
not think “the effect of anti-trust 
legislation would be to realize the 
objective which those who favor it 
would want to realize.”(a) However, 
there are serious problems “when 
we have great power in our ip. 
dustrial complex, concentrated pow. 
er so great that a dispute can go 
on so long that the public interest is 
endangered.”(b) Nixon then de. 
clares: “I am currently making a 
study of this concentration of power 
to see what legislative approaches 
could be made which would protect 
the public interest in these disputes 
from excessive use of power by labor 
or by management.” (c: A Way 
Must Be Found.) 

Another way to find a way is to 
call on others to exert leadership or, 
at the very least, to behave them- 
selves. Again in the Nixon Kit, when 
asked whether we should leave 
Southern problems alone or have 
“more Federal government force,” 
the candidate answers first that we 
cannot leave the problem alone, cit 
ing the Voting Referee bill (a), acd: 
ing a warning that there is a “limita- 
tion” on government policy ()). 
Federal law alone will not solve the 
problem, we are told. After call 
ing for the development of local 
leadership, Nixon concludes: 

“Because, in the final analysis, 
might I say, this is a domestic prob- 
lem for us, but there is nothing that 
harms the United States more 
abroad than the spectacle of our 
failing to live up to the precepts ol 
freedom at home fa]. It is not easy, 
and we must not be intolerant of 
our friends and neighbors in the 
South who have this problem [bh]. 
But we must move forward with 
progress f[a]—but with _ sensible, 
achievable progress; not with dema- 
goguery [b], but with the hard work 
and the leadership that the nation 
and this problem deserve [c].” 


The Straw Men 


When Nixon is called upon to ex- 
plain an action or defend a policy 
from which he cannot disengage 
himself merely by pointing out that 
A Way Must Be Found, he frequent- 
ly responds by providing a ringing 
answer, directly and with no hint of 
hesitation, to a question that has not 
been asked or, then again, by reject- 
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ing a proposal that has never even 
been made. 

In 1956 Nixon converted Adlai 
Stevenson’s proposal for a cessation 
of nuclear testing into a proposal for 
unilateral disarmament and went on 
to let the American people know 
exactly what he thought of the pro- 
posal Stevenson had not made. 
“We're fortunate that we have a 
President of the United States who 
has no greater desire than to remove 
the threat of H-bomb or any kind 
of war from the face of the earth,” 
Nixon told a campaign audience in 
Pennsylvania, “but we’re also fortu- 
nate that we have a President of the 
United States who isn’t a sucker and 
who isn’t going to be made one and 
who says we will not disarm unless 
we have inspection that proves our 
potential enemies are doing so also.” 

This spring after the collapse of 
the summit conference, when the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
announced its intention to investi- 
gate the circumstances surrounding 
the handling of the U-2 incident, 
Nixon responded in much the same 
manner: “Feeling confident the pub- 
lic is behind him,” the Wall Street 
Journal reported, “Mr. Nixon began 
at Buffalo yesterday to attack the 
administration’s critics as people 
who would abandon Berlin to the 
Reds and who want the U.S., by re- 
stricting its intelligence activities, to 
remain ignorant of Soviet military 


power.” 


ever-new Nixon rarely if ever 

runs against his actual opponent. 
“I welcome the opposition of the 
PAC with its Communist principles 
and its huge slush fund,” Nixon an- 
nounced in his 1946 campaign. “We 
welcome the opposition of the Com- 
munist Party in this campaign—and 
we are going to beat them; no ques- 
tion about it,” he told a Montana 
audience in 1954. 

The identification of his oppo- 
nents with Communism is generally 
considered to be a chapter from 
Nixon’s past. In not very subtle 
ways, however, he has managed to 
assert throughout the last two years 
that those who have criticized him 
or the Eisenhower administration or 
the Republican Party on matters 
ranging from the economy to nation- 
al defense have not in fact attacked 
those policies but have attacked 
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America itself. The implication is 
either that they have suggested we 
adopt a Communist system, or, when 
this won’t do, that they have not 
criticized a policy but a basic Ameri- 
can institution. “It’s time to stop 
selling America short” appears to be 
the grand theme of his campaign for 
the Presidency, suggesting as it does 
some unspecified deficiency of patri- 
otism in his opponents. 

Take the matter of economic 
growth. “The critics,” Nixon de- 
clared this spring, during his brief 
respite from being one of them, 
“argue that if we would just adopt 
their pet philosophy we too would 
grow like the Soviets,” He went on 
to suggest that they were in some 
way urging us to emulate the Com- 
munists. The same association oc- 
curred a few weeks later in Nixon’s 
acceptance speech when he de- 
clared: “At a time when the Com- 
munists have found it necessary to 
turn to decentralization of their 
economy and to turn to the use of 
individual incentive to increase pro- 
ductivity, at a time, in other words, 
when they are turning our way, I 
say we must and we will not make 
the mistake of turning their way.” 

Refusal to answer a question while 
setting up a straw man to attack in- 
stead is a not uncommon device of 
debating. But in Nixon’s prose the 
straw man emerges as more than a 
debating device: it is an innate fea- 
ture of his thinking. Nixon appar- 


ently finds it almost impossible to 
make a statement that is not, in 
some manner, an argument. Ideas 
never quite exist for him until they 
have been pitted against something 
else—an extreme danger, a radically 
different point of view, or a poten- 
tial attack from some sinister quar- 
ter. He will urge boys and girls to 
read books in This Week magazine 
because the Communists are “wag- 
ing an all-out war for men’s minds” 
and knowledge “is the key to sur- 
vival.” If he discusses traffic deaths 
before a Safety Council meeting. 
he will claim that the highway toll 
puts the American system on trial. 
In urging his followers to be more 
judicious in their charges of subver- 
sion against others, hé will argue 
that the reason is that we must be 
fair, and add that being fair 
will help us to catch more Com- 
munists. Books, death, and justice 
cannot quite stand on their own as 
matters of serious concern. 

When Nixon sets forth his views, 
the alternative is nearly always per- 
dition, and he spends a great deal of 
his time describing in fearsome de- 
tail what he does not think, putting 
it in such a way that no one else 
could possibly have thought it. Un- 
real people and unreal situations 
are regularly conjured up against 
which to contrast what he is about 
to say. “There are those . . .,” “Some 
of you may say,” “I have heard it 
said ... ,” Nixon confides. “As a 
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matter of fact,” Nixon told a tele- 
vision audience before whom he was 
discussing McCarthyism in 1954, “I 
heard people say, ‘After all, they are 
a bunch of rats. What we ought to 
do is go out and shoot them.’ Well, 
I agree they are a bunch of rats [a], 
but just remember this. When you 
go out to shoot rats you have to 
shoot straight [b], because when you 
shoot wildly .. .” 

Sometimes the straw men come in 
pairs, and he then rejects both of 
them, thus placing himself comfort- 
ably in the middle. His appeal this 
fall, we learned not jong ago, will be 
to “positive, progressive conserva- 
tism.”” What is that? It is reported to 
be a “philosophy that rejects the all- 
out programs of the Left and the 
negativism of the far Right without 
ignoring or failing to deal with 
genuine social and economic prob- 
lems.” 


The Slippery Would-Have-Been 


Another technique Nixon has per- 
fected for winning fights against 
phantoms is to tell us what would 
have been or what might still be—if 
we fail to heed his warning. “I have 
just been thinking what would have 
happened if Mr. Stevenson had been 
President for the last three years,” 
he told an audience in 1956. “We of 
course do not know the answer to 
that question, but of these principles 
I am sure: indecision, weakness, re- 
treat, and surrender do not bring 
peace in dealing with dictatorial, 
aggressive Communism.” Here is the 
Would-Have-Been in its purest form. 

And just as the alternative in this 
case to a Republican victory would 
have been, once again, an advance for 
international Communism, so in de- 
fending his part in the January steel- 
strike settlement against charges that 
it was an inflationary solution, he 
argued that the alternative would 
have been nothing less than the end 
of the free-enterprise system. “The 
price the union would have insisted 
upon would inevitably have gone up 
rather than down,” Nixon ex- 
plained, and the government would 
have been forced to intervene. But 
“... any government-imposed settle- 
ment that the Congress would have 
brought about through compulsory 
arbitration, plant seizure or some 
other government device, would 
have been higher than the one 
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agreed upon at this point. . . . the 
result would not only have been a 
government-imposed settlement of 
this dispute but a real possibility of 
the enactment of permanent legisla- 
tion which would have provided for 
some form of government-imposed 
compulsory arbitration in all major 
labor disputes. . . . government arbi- 
tration means government wage fix- 
ing and . . . government wage fixing 


. inevitably means government price 


fixing. Once we get into this vicious 
circle not only collective bargaining 
but the productive private enter- 
prise system, as we know it, is 
doomed.” 

This technique has recently been 
applied even to the matter of Fed- 
eral contributions to teachers’ sal- 
aries: school buildings are apparent- 
ly safe enough, but if one dollar of 
Federal funds had gone to teachers, 
he cautions, it would have been the 
end of educational freedom in our 
country. 

Nixon’s obsession with the ruinous 
possibilities that gape on either side 
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has apparently played a part in mak- 
ing him into a stand-patter by de- 
fault, scarcely a statesman who moves 
toward his goals one step at a time. 


Character References ail 


One goal he has steadily if somewhat 
erratically pursued, however, is the 
constant retouching of his own pub- 
lic image. NIXON’S AIM: TO PORTRAY 
HIMSELF AS A REGULAR GUY, a New 
York Herald Tribune headline said 
this summer. NIXON BUILDS A ‘NICE 
GUY’ ROLE, as the Times put it. HE’LL 


CAMPAIGN AS MAN TO STAND UP TO 
SOVIET AMID RISING TENSION, the Wall 
Street Journal revealed. What docs 
this latter role mean? “If East-West 
tensions continue high. . . ,” the 
Journal reports, “and Americans 
seem disposed to stand up to Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, the Vice-President 
will picture himself as a man who 
knows how to talk tough to the Rus- 
sian boss and win his respect with 
firmness.” 

Foremost among the roles that 
Nixon has consciously assumed is 
that of statesman-companion to the 
great. In 1955, for example, Nixon 
boasted that he had “visited thirty 
countries, meeting two emperors, 
three kings, seventeen presidents, 
six prime ministers, and two gov- 
ernor generals.” He has added to his 
collection since then, and he in- 
formed an interviewer this spring 
that he has now had discussions with 
“thirty-five presidents, nine prime 
ministers, five kings, two emperors, 
and the Shah of Iran.” 

By means of this laundry-list ap- 
proach to foreign policy Nixon ap- 
parently aims to achieve an aura of 
leadership by association, and he has 
repeatedly undertaken to answer 
questions on foreign affairs in terms 
of his special understanding of the 
world figures involved. To be sure, 
it has been a year since he set out to 
explain the true attitude of the un- 


derprivileged peoples toward free- 


dom by saying, “As Mr. Castro told 
Me... 

It is characteristic that the case for 
Nixon’s expertise on foreign affairs 
is not based on the validity of his 
past judgments. The same man who 
called for intervention in Indo-China 
at the time of Dienbienphu and op- 
posed any political settlement based 
on accepting the division of either 
Indo-China or Korea was later able 
to boast that thanks to the Eisen- 
hower administration, we had “not 
only been gotten out of one war, we 
had been kept out of others.” All we 
are told is that he has gained inval- 
uable experience the past seven and 
a half years just by being around 
with a lot of important people. 

As a further help to the voters 
in appraising his qualifications, 
Nixon modestly offers his own char- 
acter reference: he is the opposite 
of a politician, “Politics” is always a 
bad word in his vocabulary, and he 
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regularly calls attention to the polit- 
ical bravery of the utterance he is 
making as well as the nonpolitical 
nature of his views. This role is put 
to two very practical purposes. One 
is to justify his position by indicat- 
ing that the alternative would be 
the “political” and thereby self- 
serving course to take. “The usual 
political thing to do when charges 
are made against you,” Nixon began 
his famous “Checkers” address in 
1952, “is to either ignore them or 
deny them without giving details.” 
Having deprecated the usual polit- 
ical thing, he proceeded to improve 
on it by ignoring the pertinent 
charge while inventing others that 
he denied in copious detail. 
Another proof of his high-minded 
Motivations was offered when he 
told David Susskind and a large tele- 
vision audience about his famous 
kitchen debate in Moscow. Had he 
“talked back in kind” to Khrushchev 
in the kitchen, Nixon said, it would 
“have created an incident which 


might have built me up, but it cer- 
tainly, might I say, would not have 
been in the best interests of the Unit- 
It just showed, Nixon 


ed States.” 
said, what “a man in public life must 
do at times.” This was a curious 
statement in view of the fact that a 
photograph of Nixon poking his 
finger in what looks like righteous 
indignation at Khrushchev’s lapel 
and captioned with a stern comment 
adorns nearly all of Nixon’s political 
literature in this campaign. It be- 
comes even more curious when we 
consider that the stern comment in 
the caption was not-actually spoken 
in the course of the debate at all. 


The Poor Man’s Adlai 


In the constant retouching of his 
image, Nixon frequently draws in- 
spiration from other public figures. 
Among these figures, oddly enough, 
the one Nixon has copied most as- 
siduously is Adlai Stevenson, whom 
Nixon has variously described as 
“Adlai the Appeaser” and “a man of 
integrity and character.” Despite the 
violence of his attacks on him, there 
is, in Nixon’s prose, evidence both 
of cribbing from Stevenson and of 
an attempt to approximate Steven- 
son’s public image—at least as Nixon 
understands it. 

Nixon’s reference to “pockets of 
poverty” in 1956, for example, 
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prompted a New York Times cor- 
respondent to note that the phrase 
was originally Stevenson’s and that, 
in fact, Nixon’s program for social 
and economic reforms seemed “to 
coincide with Mr. Stevenson’s ‘new 
America.’” At the same time, Nixon 
was able to say of Stevenson’s “new 
America” proposals that “His in- 
temperate attacks on the American 
economy, in which he has pictured 
us as a nation ridden with poverty 
and injustice, is grist for the propa- 
ganda mills of those who are trying 
to tell the uncommitted peoples of 
the world that their best hope for a 
better way of life lies in turning to- 


ward Communism rather than free- 
dom.” Things are bad(a). But saying 
so harms us abroad(b). 

Nixon is not, of course, the only 
politician who has adopted the jar- 
gon of decision, sacrifice, crisis, and 
greatness. But in his appropriation 
of phrases and affectations—down to 
the inevitable high-minded quota- 
tion from Woodrow Wilson—he dis- 
plays an unfailing instinct for the 
windier, more pompous aspects of 
Stevenson’s rhetoric. And Nixon pre- 
sents himself to us now in the role of 
a humble, self-effacing man who is 
only in ail this to answer a great 
summons and who is sorely troubled 
by a sense of personal unworthiness. 
“My only prayer as I stand here is 
that in the months ahead I may be 
in some way worthy ... ,” he con- 
fessed to his convention audience. 
“. . . It would be difficult for any 
man to say that he was qualified 
. . .»” he began his peroration, 
having already declared, in Steven- 
sonian rhythms: “Let me tell you 


something of the goal of this better 
America toward which we _ will 
strive. In this America...” 


Interchangeable Parts 


There can be no question about 
Nixon’s adroitness at mastering the 
various roles he assumes. An off-the- 
cuff television appearance, “creat- 
ing an illusion of intimacy so desir- 
able to winning the viewers,” as the 
New York Times quoted him, takes 
hours of preparation, and he implied 
that “very little done or said could 
be termed genuinely impromptu.” 
The record bears out this observa- 
tion and suggests a few more. 

The extent to which Nixon mem- 
orizes his lines has never been fully 
appreciated. The “Checkers” speech 
is a case in point. Even though it 
was billed and reviewed as a spon- 
taneous expression based on a few 
notes, texts of whistle-stop speeches 
are extant in which he declaimed 
some of the same paragraphs and 
phrases—almost verbatim—that were 
to be heard on the nation-wide 
broadcast. 

In his Presidential campaign he 
has been making full use of his ex- 
tensive collection of interchangeable, 
pre-tested paragraphs. Along with the 
“Don’t Sell America Short” theme, 
for example, he was reported by 
Chalmers Roberts in the Washing- 
ton Post to be getting “a good re- 
sponse with a line he used in the 
1958 Congressional campaign: ‘You 
can have the best Social Security, the 
best medical care, the best education 
in the world but it won’t do you 
much good if you’re not around to 
enjoy it.’”” This piece is at least as 
old as the 1954 Congressional cam- 
paign, although its meaning has not 
become much clearer with the pass- 
ing of time. For the stand-bys of 
Nixon’s repertory are usually those 
most remote from the practical con- 
cerns of politics. They are his in- 
spirational set pieces, some of which 
Nixon repeated to such excess in 
1956 that reporters traveling with 
him took to referring to each para- 
graph by name. The part about 
President Eisenhower being a man 
you could hold up to your children 
thus became the “weight-lifting” 
theme. 

When called upon to give his 
views on the struggle between 
East and West, Nixon has relied 
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on a number of such set pieces. One 
of them has turned up in innumer- 
able speeches, at a post-convention 
interview, and in the middle of the 
acceptance speech: “Let us speak less 
of the threat of Communism and 
more of the promise of freedom,” it 
goes in one version (London Guild- 
hall, 1958); “Let us adopt as our 
primary objective not the defeat of 
Communism but the victory of plen- 
ty over want, of health over disease, 
of freedom over tyranny.” Dressed 
up for the acceptance speech it 
reads: “our answer to the threat of 
the Communist Revolution is re- 
newed devotion to the great ideals 
of the American Revolution . . . let 
the victory we seek be not victory 
over any other nation or any other 
people. Let it be the victory of free- 
dom over tyranny, of plenty over 
hunger, of health over disease in 
every country of the world.” In 
Moscow, Nixon tactfully left out the 
part about the two revolutions and 
the victory of freedom but retained 
the general form: “Let us work for 
victory not in war but for the vic- 
tory of plenty over poverty, of health 
over disease, of understanding over 
ignorance, wherever they exist in the 
world.” 


HATEVER anyone else may think 

about Nixon’s tendency to re- 
peat himself, Nikita Khrushchev was 
apparently not much impressed in 
the extraordinarily overrated “kitch- 
en debate” when Nixon continued to 
respond to the Soviet leader’s harass- 
ment with a vigorous call for “a 
free exchange of ideas.” “The 
Americans,” Khrushchev said with a 
sneer, “have created their own image 
of the Soviet man and think he is as 
you want him to be. But he is not as 
you think. You think the Russian 
people will be dumbfounded to see 
these things, but the fact is that new- 
ly built Russian houses have all this 
equipment right now. Moreover, all 
you have to do to get a house is to 
be born in the Soviet Union. You 
are entitled to housing. I was born 
in the Soviet Union. So I have a 
right to a house. In America if you 
don’t have a dollar—you have the 
right to choose between sleeping in 
a house or on the pavement. Yet 
you say that we are slaves of Com- 
munism.” This tirade was omitted 
in Nixon’s book, and so was the 
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reply: “I appreciate that you are 


very articulate and energetic.” 


Finding the Words 


If his stock of memorized lines did 
not serve him well in the Russian 
kitchen, Nixon does not seem to have 
lost confidence in their usefulness 
for addressing the American people. 
His acceptance speech was largely a 
pastiche of the same set pieces he 
has counted on to communicate his 
deepest convictions to the Russians, 
the British, and the Republicans of 
Milwaukee. Although he told report- 
ers that he had been meditating and 
reading philosophy for a week in 
preparation for the big event, the 











speech itself was a recital of para- 
graphs used on countless occasions 
and a compendium of nearly all his 
most familiar rhetorical devices: 

{ There was the _ nonpolitical 
man responding to the Democratic 
program with a bold refutation of a 
straw man: “what should our answer 
be? And some might say, why, do as 
they do. Outpromise them, because 
that’s the only way to win... . I 
serve notice here and now that what- 
ever the political consequences, we 
are not going to try to outpromise 
our opponents in this campaign.” 

¢ There was the predictable con- 
tradiction between this declaration 
and what followed: a promise of 
higher wages, increased health pro- 


tection for the aged, better education 
and schools, prosperity for the farm. 
er, support for the scientists, further 
development of natural resources, 
and “the greatest progress in human 
rights since the days of Lincoln.’ 

4 There was the carefully planted 
hedge about how these promised 
programs were to be achieved: “A 
government has a role and a very 
important one [a], but the role of 
government is not to take responsi- 
bility from the people but to put 
responsibility on them, [b] It is not 
to dictate to the people but to en- 
courage and stimulate the creative 
productivity of 180,000,000  Iree 
Americans. That is the way to prog- 
ress in America. [c]” 

{ There was the conversion of the 
critics of Republican policy into 
critics of the country itself who “re- 
fuse to see what is right about 
America.” 

q There was the list of faraway 
places where the itinerant statesman 
had been getting on-the-job train- 
ing: “in the Kremlin . . . in Caracas 
...in Jakarta... in Bogota... in 
Warsaw.” 

{ There was the phrase borrowed 
straight from Stevenson about a 
“time for greatness.” 

¢ There was an old inspirational 
set piece: “One hundred years ago in 
this city Abraham Lincoln was nom- 
inated for President of the United 
States. The problems which will 
confront our next President will be 
even greater than those that con- 
fronted him. The question then was 
freedom for the slaves and survival 
of the nation. The question now is 
freedom for all mankind and the 
survival of civilization .. .” 

(“An even greater challenge con- 
fronts the Republican Party and the 
nation today than was the case in 
1860. The issue in Lincoln’s day was 
freedom for the slaves and the 
survival of the nation. But the issue 
today is, literally, freedom for all 
mankind—and the survival of civ- 
ilization.” Milwaukee, February 8, 
1960.) 

q There was Nixon’s own com- 
mentary on the speech and his at- 
titude toward it, again at variance 
with the evidence of the text. 
“,.. never have I found it more dif- 
ficult to find the words,” he told his 
audience. 

There was, in short, Nixon. 
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The Cornerstone of Europe 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 

‘tg is the ever-restless sea; here 

is the ever-changing sky; and 

here is the granite of Brittany— 
which never changes.” 

This fragment of noble prose was 
uttered by President Charles de 
Gaulle—who else could have said it? 
—during his recent tour of Brittany. 
The words were spoken on the Isle of 
Sein, a foam-flecked reef off the tip 
of the peninsula that is one of the 
shrines of the Gaullist faith; in June, 
1940, 120 local sailors and fishermen, 
responding to de Gaulle’s first radio 
appeal, put out from Sein in their 
frail craft for England. 


AT HIs press conference on Septem- 

ber 5, de Gaulle spoke mostly of 
the storms that are gathering in the 
international and particularly in the 
interallied areas, The long soliloquy 
was not one of de Gaulle’s most ef- 
fective performances; at moments it 
sounded like a debate between the 
archaic and the modern elements in 
his intensely personal philosophy of 
history, but to an objective listener 
it seemed to offer little justification 
for some of the harsh European 
comments that have been made upon 
it. The general’s comments on the 
problem of achieving European unity 
were not only sober but on the 
whole constructive. If de Gaulle 
seemed to imply that disagreement 
with France’s western partners was 
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inevitable, “. . . there is no question 
of parting one from another,” he 
said, ‘for never has the Atlantic Alli- 
ance been as profoundly needed.” 
The warmth and vigor of his voice 
as he spoke these words contrasted 
with his somewhat mechanical de- 
livery when he reiterated long-stand- 
ing French complaints about the way 
NATO has been functioning. 

The real heart of the tension 
developing between France and its 
allies—not to mention its African 
protégés—is the Algerian question, 
particularly the crucial issue of a 
cease-fire in Algeria. In his press con- 
ference the general was careful to 
avoid slamming the door on the 
possibility of a peaceful solution to 
the Algerian rebellion, and in sev- 
eral of his Brittany speeches he 
seemed to be hinting at French 
readiness to accept an informal truce 
in Algeria that might pave the way 
for resumption of the cease-fire talks 
with the F.L.N. Again and again, 
de Gaulle declared, there was only 
one condition that France insisted 
on before renewing talks with the 
Algerian nationalists: that they 
“leave their knife in the cloakroom.” 

During his tour of Brittany de 
Gaulle also went further than ever 
before toward meeting one of the 
essential Algerian demands: that 
Algerians have an adequate voice in 
determining the basis and the mech- 
anism of the self-determination ref- 


erendum he offered them last year. 
“France invites all factions without 
exception to come and discuss both 
the preparation ef the referendum 
and afterwards the organization of 
Algeria,” the general said at Rennes. 

But in the kind of war, mainly 
based on terrorism, that is being 
fought in Algeria, a truce or cease- 
fire leaving in suspense such political 
problems as the policing of an even- 
tual plebiscite would be advanta- 
geous to the French. At least the 
F.L.N. leaders think it would. There- 
fore they are now demanding inter- 
national guaranties, preferably under 
U.N. auspices, both for the cease-fire 
arrangements and for the actual 
plebiscite. This demand de Gaulle 
totally rejects. 


Bourguiba’s Brinkmanship 


One of his reasons for ruling out 
U.N. intervention in Algeria is the 
likelihood that accepting U.N. “in- 
terference” would produce a French 
military revolt in Algeria and the 
overthrow of his régime. A number 
of French liberals who formerly sup- 
ported de Gaulle now say that his 
apparent failure to impose unques- 
tioning discipline on the army is a 
serious reflection upon his leader- 
ship. On the other hand it seems 
something of a tribute to his leader- 
ship that less than two and a half 
years after the military and nation- 
alist coup d’état that brought him 
to power in the name of l’Algérie 
frangaise, he can publicly commit 
himself—as he did in his press con- 
ference—to a self-governing Algérie 
algérienne, linked to France by un- 
specified ties, without provoking 
anything worse than mild grum- 
bling from the professional soldiers 
who during the last six years have 
been risking their lives in Algeria. In 
time he can undoubtedly lead the 
French Army and the-European set- 
tlers in Algeria much further along 
the road of decolonization, as he 
has already led his countrymen 
along that same road in Black 
Africa. 

The tragedy is that time appears 
to be running out faster than de 
Gaulle or anyone else expected. Ac- 
cording to reliable reports from 
Tunisia, President Habib Bourguiba, 
the unnamed but unmistakable tar- 
get of de Gaulle’s sharpest thrusts 
during his press conference, now ac- 
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cepts the F.L.N. strategy of forcing 
internationalization of the Algerian 
conflict, if possible in the present ses- 
sion of the Genéral Assembly. On 
the eve of de Gaulle’s press confer- 
ence, he was informed of a scheme 
recently hatched in Tunis for a 
nominal union, modeled on Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic, between 
Tunisia and the “Algerian Repub- 
lic.” The new federation would de- 
mand accreditation by the U.N. and 
appeal to that body against French 
“occupation” of its Algerian prov- 
ince. This would internationalize 
the conflict with a vengeance. 
Whether Bourguiba—who has dis- 
played the same talent for pulling 
back on the verge of the irreparable 
that de Gaulle has sometimes mani- 
fested for yielding at the last second 
to the inevitable—really means to 
push ahead with this venture in 
North African brinkmanship is still 
a matter of doubt. The French fear, 
however, that he has committed 
himself to a joint policy with the 
F.L.N. aimed at maneuvering the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
into a common stand on Algeria. 
“The ideal example of this type 





of situation was Suez,” remarks Jean 
Daniel, the North African specialist 
of the weekly L’Express, in a dispatch 
from Tunis. “Algerians and Tuni- 
sians want to bring about a North 
African Suez.” 


r SEEMS extraordinary that consul- 
tations between Paris and Wash- 
ington—Washington is capable of 
bringing strong pressures to bear on 
Tunisia—have not headed off the 
international crisis over Algeria long 
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before now, but evidently they have 
not. In the present rudderless state 
of American policy, the French are 
afraid that unless the western pow- 
ers concert their U.N. strategy in ad- 
vance of the Assembly debate on 
Algeria, the United States might in 
fact be sucked into a North African 
Suez that would see us publicly 
lined up with our Communist ad- 
versaries against France, Such a de- 
velopment could be the end of 
NATO and of all the American poli- 
cies based upon the alliance. 

De Gaulle favors a revision of the 
clauses in the North Atlantic Treaty 
that limit its scope to Europe, and 
the creation of a policy-coordinating 
triumvirate—and this probably is not 
feasible, if only because of the opposi- 
tion of the smaller European powers. 
But finding some way of concerting 
policy in extra-European areas like 
Africa, where the big western powers 
have both influence and interests, 
should not be an insoluble problem 
to western ingenuity. On the basis of 
what de Gaulle suggests, Washington 
could well ask him to consider the 
acceptability of some informal ad 
hoc Franco-British-U.S. machinery 
to cope with the Algerian problem, 
hitherto considered a French internal 
affair. 

The staunchest French supporters 
of the Atlantic Alliance, while gen- 
erally critical of de Gaulle’s pro- 
posals for revision, agree with him 





that the solidarity of the western 
powers, particularly in Africa, must 
be tightened. “The coming six 
months will be dangerous,” Guy Mol- 
let declared in a speech on Septem- 
ber 11. “During the American elec- 
tions it is essential that the Atlantic 
Pact be reinforced.” 

Former Ambassador to Bonn An- 
dré Francois-Poncet, one of the lead- 
ing conservative champions of west- 
ern and European unity, struck a 
similar note in a recent Figaro arti- 


cle: “The revision of NATO is likely’ 
to run into insurmountable obstacles, 
In this case it is outside the organiza. 
tion, and perhaps toward the sort o/ 
special entente among powers with 
world-wide responsibilities which de 
Gaulle evoked, that we should try 
to turn.” 

De Gaulle has offered some highly 
specific proposals for achieving great. 
er European unity. Despite the cool 
reception his press conference got on 
the Continent, his proposal, at a time 
when the United States seems in. 
capable of exercising western leacer- 
ship, of a political council of Europe 
equipped with a permanent secre. 
tariat that would be a less shadowy 
European parliament than the pres. 
ent debating club in Strasbourg, «nd 
above all his call for a popular ref. 
erendum throughout Europe, were 
major acts of statesmanship. De 
Gaulle is a states-righter; but he 
wants to give a popular foundation 
to whatever measure of unity Europe 
may achieve. 

Already many supporters of the 
European idea are beginning to 
temper their first hostile reaction to 
de Gaulle’s new plan. The most in- 
teresting example was a speech de. 
livered at the Anglo-American press 
club here the day after the presi- 
dential press conference by Lord 
Gladwyn (formerly Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb), the retiring British ambassa- 
dor. Hinting at a wider measure 
of British agreement with de 
Gaulle’s formula than anyone has 
hitherto suspected, Lord Gladwyn 
ended by expressing the revolution- 
ary hope that “France accept addi- 
tional economic risks in order to 
achieve European unity, and that 
Great Britain, on its side, accept 
certain political obligations.” 

Against the encouraging new hori- 
zons that these words—if. they ac- 
curately reflect the trend of British 
official thinking—appear to open up & 
for Europe, there is evidence of an 
increasing reluctance on the part of 
European leaders, on the Continent 
as well as in Britain, to accept French 
leadership in the co-ordination ol 
European policy, lest it appear 
to constitute an endorsement of 
France’s policy in North Africa or 
threaten to involve Europe in the 
Algerian imbroglio. Thus if the crisis 
that seems to be gathering over 
North African efforts to interna- 
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tionalize the Algerian conflict takes 
definite shape, it will be not only a 
new crisis in the United Nations but 
a crisis in NATO, and a crisis in the 
progress of Europe toward unity. 


] f WILL ALSO bea crisis in the French 
Community. De Gaulle has re- 
cently been given grim warning to 
this effect by the leaders of Senegal, 
among the most “loyalist,” from the 
French viewpoint, in Africa. In the 
end it may even develop into some- 
thing of a political crisis in France, 
where the interminable war in Al- 
geria is tending to polarize extreme 
attitudes. 

A semi-clandestine conference of 
French rightist leaders, both mili- 
tary and civilian, was held under the 
chairmanship of General Jacques 
Massu at a chateau near Paris a few 
days after de Gaulle’s press confer- 
ence. But the Right is not believed 
to be currently preparing any move 
against de Gaulle unless he offers 
concessions in Algeria that they con- 
sider dangerous. It is hopefully await- 
ing the time when de Gaulle will be 
so discredited by the failure of his 
Algerian policy that he will be forced 
to resign. The Right would then 
step in and attempt to establish an 
authoritarian ultranationalist and 
perhaps racist republic. “If de Gaulle 
should one day be vanquished,” the 
liberal Catholic writer Francois 
Mauriac states in L’Express, “you 
know very well that it will be by his 
eternal enemies, who are the same in 
1960 as they were in 1940 and in 
1944. Those elements in the army 
serving Algeria that oppose him are 
deeply imbued with the Pétainist 
spirit.” 


— the internal nor the ex- 
ternal pressures exerted upon 
him appear to worry de Gaulle. He 
is perhaps the prisoner of his own 
greatness. The breakers roar, the 
heavens rumble; the granite is un- 
moved as well as unchanged. What 
would happen to it if the storm ever 
breaks in all its fury nobody today 
can tell. The results certainly would 
be tragic for France, for Europe, and 
for the alliance. This is the kind of 
crisis the American administration 
should be tirelessly trying to prevent. 
But if it has been making any such 
efforts, no trace of them is to be 
found. 


September 29, 1960 


Remember Quemoy? 


DENIS WARNER 


QuEMOY 
4 gros YEARS have passed since the 
latest Quemoy crisis. Among ob- 
servers on the spot there was no 
unanimity about what lay behind 
the Communists’ bombardment— 
whether Peking actually sought to 
blockade and to capture the islands 
or was merely undertaking a limited 
but multipurpose politico-military 
offensive designed primarily to create 
international tension in the interests 
of internal unity. The weight of the 
bombardment—475,000 rounds in 
forty-four days from August 23 to 
October 5—suggested the former; but 
its nature, the negligible damage it 
caused, and the restraint of the Com- 
munists’ sea and air forces indicated 
the latter. 

Belatedly, Peking explained that 
the shelling was intended only to 
demonstrate to the Nationalists their 
folly in aligning themselves with the 
wicked Americans, and that, far 
from trying to take Quemoy, it 
wanted to see the island and its links 
with Formosa strengthened so that 
eventually both would be acquired 
in a one-package deal. The odd-day 
harassing fire that superseded the 
major bombardment did not seek to 
impede the reconstruction of Que- 
moy’s defenses, Peking said, but 
merely to remind the garrison of the 
discomforts associated with Taipei's 
alliance with the United States. 
Presumably this was also the jus- 
tification for the unprecedented 
170,000-round odd-day bombardment 


during the Eisenhower visit to Tai- 
pei in June of this year. 

The Nationalists, on the other 
hand, claimed a major defeat for 
the Communists. They argued that 
the annihilation of the amphibious 
landing on October 24, 1949, when 
more than fifteen thousand Commu- 
nist troops were killed or captured, 
and the failure of the 1958 artillery 
bombardment either to knock out 
Quemoy or to starve it into submis- 
sion justified all plans to defend the 
island. Quemoy could now be taken 
only by an offensive of such force 
that the security of Formosa itself 
would automatically be involved and 
the Mutual Defense Treaty invoked. 


The Island’s Defenses 


Despite doubts such ‘as those ex- 
pressed by the then Under Secretary 
of State Herter at Atlantic City on 
September 29, 1958, when he ob- 
served that the offshore islands were 
not “strategically defensible in the 
defense of Formosa,” the National- 
ists’ tactical and strategical interpre- 
tation of Quemoy’s significance has 
prevailed. There has been no reduc- 
tion of manpower to compensate for 
increased firepower. On the contrary, 
Chiang still has approximately 
eighty thousand troops, a third of 
his effective forces, tied up on Que- 
moy, and the island group, despite 
some obvious and perhaps even de- 
liberate defensive shortcomings, has 
never been more formidable. 

This is my third visit. I was here 
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when the Tachens were evacuated 
in 1955 and again at the end 
of the main Communist bombard- 
ment in 1958. Two years ago the 
defenses were unimpressive. That 
the Communists’ guns had inflicted 
so little damage seemed to be attrib- 
utable primarily to their use of anti- 
personnel shells rather than to the 
strength of the Nationalists’ defen- 
sive positions. Today sandbags have 
been reinforced by concrete: the gar- 
rison has gone underground. Tun- 
nels big enough to take army trucks 
go right through Mount Taiwu, 
which rises to a height of 850 feet in 
the eastern wing of the butterfly- 
shaped island. Exposed main lines 
of communication linking the Mount 
Taiwu command posts with outlying 
defensive positions and the supply 
beaches on the east coast are dupli- 
cated by roads that run below 
ground level. 

Telescopes of great power bring 
the Communists’ gun positions on 
the mainland under direct observa- 
tion, and the Nationalists’ batteries 
of eight-inch guns and 155-millimeter 
rifles have the capacity to hit back 
hard. The beaches are heavily 
mined, and the low-lying land 
stretching from the island’s waist—it 
is only 2.5 miles wide at the narrow- 
est point—is well covered by artil- 
lery positions in the Mount Taiwu 
region and by tanks and infantry. 

The supply position is under- 
standably a military secret, but there 
are extensive underground dumps, 
and the Nationalist generals hint 
that even if supplies from Formosa 
are interrupted they have enough on 
hand to withstand a siege of several 
months. This does not seem improb- 
able, since the Communists have not 
troubled to interrupt the National- 
ists’ supply shipments. 

Another military secret is the per- 
centage of Formosan troops in the 
garrison. Despite the heavy injection 
of Formosan recruits in recent years, 
the Nationalist Army is still seventy 
per cent mainlander and only thirty 
per cent Formosan. The mainland- 
ers, however, include a heavy per- 
centage of over-age men who if 
dispensed with would add substan- 
tially to the ranks of the unemployed. 
Here on Quemoy, military dead- 
wood is conspicuously absent. The 
rank and file of the infantry are 


largely Formosan, officered in the ' 
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most junior ranks by Formosan uni- 
versity students doing their stint of 
military duty. In the specialized 
services, both troops and officers are 
almost all mainlanders. The result 
has been a happy combination. The 
troops are well dressed, well cared 
for, well equipped, .and by any 
standards impressive. The fortifica- 
tions have a barrack-room spick-and- 
spanness, and both troops and civil- 
ians have learned how to live under 
Communist shellfire. 

The June bombardment caused 
only twenty casualties. It also pro- 
vided enough scrap metal to furnish 
a new recreation building and to 
build a new school. And though it 
precipitated the permanent transfer 
of the military hospital, which sus- 
tained two hundred direct hits and 
three thousand near misses, to safer 
underground quarters, it is obvious 
that Quemoy is well equipped to 
handle all the casualties it may ex- 
pect from the sort of attack it has 
so far been subjected to. Sixty-one 
doctors, thirty-seven nurses, and sixty 
medical orderlies can cope with 
twelve hundred wounded at any one 
time. “We can do anything here that 
Formosa can do,” the hospital super- 
intendent said as he conducted me 
through his operating theater, a 
statement I saw no reason to doubt. 


. pecages as it is, the purely mili- 
tary improvement so noticeable 
on the island is no more remarkable 
than the change for the better in the 
island’s physical appearance and the 
lot of the forty-five thousand civil- 
ians. In one year the Nationalists 
flew in nearly four million acacia, 
casuarina, and pine seedlings to line 
the roads and the fields of millet 
and sweet potatoes. The result is 
highly gratifying. If Quemoy is scarce- 
ly one of the most beautiful islands 
in the Pacific, a claim advanced for 
it by one island-proud Nationalist 
colonel, it is undoubtedly beginning 
to look much more attractive than 
the dusty, wind-swept, and impover- 
ished island I saw for the first time 
nearly six years ago. 

Though little rice can be grown 
on this barren soil, and nearly two 
thousand tons have to be imported 
each year, the island has become 
more than self-sufficient in sweet po- 
tatoes and other vegetables. These 
are exported to Formosa along with 


a particularly potent spirit distilled 
from millet. Another major export 
is scrap metal, a reliable crop that 
the Communists sow every other day. 

Before the Nationalists fled from 
the mainland, Quemoy used to be 
dependent largely on remittances 
from its sons and daughters who had 
migrated to Southeast Asia from the 
then disease-ridden little island. To- 
day, though remittances from the 
estimated fifty thousand Quemoyans 
who live in Singapore, Malaya, and 
other parts of Southeast Asia have 
fallen away to a trickle, the island 
has never been so prosperous. The 
peasant, with new crop strains and 
chemical fertilizers, is as well off as 
his kinsman in Formosa—and that 
is well off by Asian standards. Vil- 
lage shopkeepers do brisk business; 
and the plague, which cursed Que- 
moy for centuries, has been elimi- 
nated. 

The Nationalists are only mildly 
provocative to the mainlanders. Que- 
moy’s big guns command the en- 
trance to Amoy harbor and could 
easily deny the port to the British 
and other merchantmen. But just as 
the Communists refrain from pre- 
venting the reinforcement of Que- 
moy, the Nationalists are content to 
watch the Communist-bound ship- 
ping come and go. Both sides use 
loudspeakers to blare music and 
propaganda at each other. Multi- 
colored balloons carrying propagan- 
da and pictures of Mao and Chiang 
float east and west on the wind; rub- 
ber floats serve a similar purpose on 
the tides; and every now and then 
the big guns on both sides blast off 
with nothing more menacing than 
shells stuffed with leaflets. In gen- 
eral, the Nationalists’ propaganda 
tells of the virtues of living in the 
freedom of Formosa, while the Com- 
munists, sticking to their more-in- 
sorrow-than-in-anger line, argue that 
all will be well once the American 
“imperialists” have been driven from 
the western Pacific. 


Will There Be an Attack? 


The Chinese generals charged with 
the defense of the Quemoy complex 
of islands expect that something 
more violent is brewing opposite 
them on the Fukien coast. This is 
the campaigning season in the 
United States and Japan, and the 
signs are that Peking is ready to take 
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advantage of it. Between 1955 and 
1959 it built forty-four jet airfields 
within a range of 850 miles of For- 
mosa. This number has now been 
increased to fifty-three. All of the 
fields, according to Nationalist in- 
telligence, have the ground crews and 
stocks of fuel, bombs, and ammuni- 
tion necessary to bring about their 
activation at a moment's notice. 
Prior to the 1958 bombardment, of 
the approximately one million Com- 
munist troops within the triangular 
section bounded by the Yangtze to 
the north, the Canton-Hankow rail- 
road to the west, and the coast to the 
east, about 320,000 were in the strik- 
ing area, opposite Matsu and Que- 
moy. Of these, more than two-thirds 
were concentrated in the Quemoy 
sector. Today the figure of one mil- 
lion has not changed, but 400,000 
troops are in the striking area, with 
nearly 300,000 concentrated close to 
Quemoy. Communist gun positions 
have also been increased and 
strengthened. From approximately 
400 artillery pieces in 1955, the num- 
ber covering Quemoy has been in- 
creased to between 700 and 750, 
including a higher proportion of 
eight-inch pieces and long-barreled, 
powerful 130-millimeter rifles. 
There is no discernible naval 
buildup: but again the Nationalists, 
with vivid recollections of how they 
lost Hainan Island in 1950, point 
out that there are at least four thou- 
sand junks, many of which are 
motorized, in coves, harbors, and in- 
lets that could be used to carry large 
numbers of lightly armed forces in- 
tended for heavy- blows of short 
duration. At the same time, they be- 
lieve Quemoy to be invulnerable 
against artillery and secure against 
any but a major amphibious attack. 
In what way, then, is a Communist 
attack likely to be launched? Gen- 
eral Li, the deputy commander of 
the Quemoy garrison, believes that 
one possibility is an attack on one of 
the smaller islands of the Quemoy 
group, which includes Little Que- 
moy and the tiny islands of Tatan 
and Erhtan, both of which are sev- 
eral miles from Quemoy and difficult 
to maintain even during inactive 
periods. By a classic and overwhelm- 
ing air and amphibious assault on 
the minute island of Yikiangshan on 
January 21, 1955, the Communists 
precipitated the evacuation of the 
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Tachens. They might be tempted to 
repeat those tactics here. 

Yet the possibility of the large- 
scale use of the Communist air po- 
tential does not seem to have entered 
into the Nationalists’ considerations. 
The bunkers, blockhouses, and shel- 
ters on Quemoy are sufficient against 
land-based artillery, but they could 
be readily destroyed by the use of 
Communist air power. And though 
the record against the Communist 
fighters (with and without the aid of 
the Sidewinder plane-to-plane mis- 
sile) is extremely good, the National- 
ists are now outnumbered in jets by 
about five to one. 

Inevitably, the Nationalist force 
would be shot out of the skies. Even 
if it were not, in the Nationalists’ 
view the introduction of this new 
air factor would automatically bring 
the United States into the conflict. 
If their interpretation of the defense 
treaty is correct, this might save not 
only Quemoy and Little Quemoy 
but Tatan, Erhtan, and even Tung- 
ting, an isolated rock seventeen miles 
south. But its impact on the Ameri- 
can position in the western Pacific 
could be shattering. 


| gwen such a situation at the 

height of the U. S. and Japanese 
election campaigns! Peking would 
clearly seek to identify American 
intervention, even the sort of strictly 
limited intervention that occurred in 
1958 when U.S. Marines moved 
heavy guns into Quemoy at the 
height of the bombardment and the 
Seventh Fleet escorted Nationalist 
supply trains across the Strait of For- 
mosa, with the bases in Japan from 
which U.S. support was provided. 
This might not swing the Japanese 
election in favor of the Socialist 
Party, but it could, and predictably 
would, be another damaging blow 


at the U.S.-Japanese defense treaty. 

The Nationalists cite many argu- 
ments on why Quemoy should be 
held. Some are merely specious; 
others clearly have merit. Among 
the latter are that Quemoy ties down 
a million Communist forces that 
might otherwise be used to exert 
pressures on sensitive Southeast 
Asian perimeters, and that a policy 
of retreating to eradicate a point of 
tension will merely invite the crea- 
tion of further tension points. The 
compelling reason behind Chiang’s 
dogged determination not to budge 
an inch from the offshore islands, 
however, is the preservation of the 
dogma that the Republic of China is 
still a contender for the allegiance 
of all the 680 million Chinese. The 
offshore islands, with fortress Que- 
moy at their center, are all that stand 
in the way of the de facto creation 
of “two Chinas.” 


CHIANG, then, the strength he 
has created on Quemoy is essen- 
tial not for the defense of Formosa 
but for the defense of his political 
creed. To Mao, who is no more 
willing than Chiang to see any 
further steps toward “two Chinas,” 
any embarrassment caused by the 
minor provocations of the National- 
ists on Quemoy is more than com- 
pensated for by the unique oppor- 
tunities the island affords in the 
pursuit of his major objective to 
drive the United States out of the 
western Pacific. In the furtherance 
of this campaign, Japan, not For- 
mosa, is the immediate target. In this 
context a Quemoy ever growing 
stronger provides an almost unlim- 
ited field for exploitation. 

In the event of a determined Com- 
munist offensive, the United States 
would be confronted with two al- 
most equally unpalatable alterna- 
tives: to let the island and its forces 
go, with all the consequences this 
would precipitate, or to use nuclear 
weapons in Quemoy’s defense. It 
would be much more characteristic 
of Mao and his “thoughts,” however, 
if the Communists refrained from a 
frontal assault and contented them- 
selves with periodic and limited 
military endeavors designed to win 
maximum political victories. If by 
merely pressing the button here they 
can ring the alarm bells in Tokyo, 
their purpose is well served. 
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LENA and the 45 Gangs 


NAOMI 


Or THE LOWER East Side of New 
York, some teen-age gang leaders 
save their headlines as actors do their 
notices. 

“That summer of ’56,” reminisced 
one veteran gang member recently, 
“we was on the front pages almost 
every day for a week. I still have the 
clippings.” 

On August 8, 1956, a rumble be- 
tween the lower East Side’s Sports- 
men-Enchanters and Dragons threat- 
ened to set off a city-wide gang war. 
Five days later, a truce that won 
national attention was arranged by 
community leaders. Since then the 
headlines have steadily decreased. 

“Maybe the kids still fight,” said 
the veteran. “But they ain’t big 
fights any more--just disagreements. 
There was a time when, if you was 
out of your turf, anything could 
happen. But now, very few persons 
have turfs any more.” 

There have been no gang conflicts 
on the lower East Side this summer, 
and much of the reason can be found 
in a name that usually appears in 
the newspapers alongside those of 
the Sportsmen, the Dragons, the 
Centurions, the Forsyth Boys. It is 
LENA, the initials of the Lower 
Eastside Neighborhoods Association, 
the organization that was responsible 
for the truce of 1956. 

LENA is a community council, 
composed of more than ninety set- 
tlement houses, social agencies, 
churches, synagogues, PTAs, banks, 
labor unions, and civic associations, 
working in close co-operation with 
local units of the New York City 
departments of parks, police, and 
welfare, the Youth Board, the courts, 
and the board of education. It also 
has more than a thousand individ- 
ual members, many of whom are 
organized in five local LENA neigh- 
borhood councils. 

Like many such organizations in 
low-income city areas, LENA was 
established in an attempt to halt the 
growth of slums and to cope with 
the rapid social changes brought 
about in old neighborhoods by new 
immigration and vast new housing 
projects. 
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BARKO 


The Lower East Side has hardly 
been a stranger to change. The old 
waves of immigrants that came in 
until the 1920’s left it with a 
population of forty-six different na- 
tionalities. But by the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, which brought the 
latest newcomers, Southern Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, a whole genera- 
tion had passed. Old Jewish, Italian, 
and other communities were con- 
fronted not only with new sets of 
accents and skin colors but also 
with slum clearance, which threat- 
ened to “clear” many low-income 
families right out of the neighbor- 
hood and to turn many historic 
streets into  brick-faced barracks. 
Youth gangs on the lower East Side 
go back at least a hundred years— 
to the Forty Thieves of Mott Street 
(who still exist) and the Five Point 
Boys, who led the Draft Riots of 
July, 1863. But never have they 
found more nourishing soil than in 
the conflicts between “old” and 
“new” East Siders. 

From its beginning, in January, 
1955, LENA has struggled with all 
of these problems and more. The 
names of its five divisions—Health, 
Housing, Education, Youth, and Com- 
munity Arts—indicate the breadth 
of its activities. From the start, how- 
ever, its most successful efforts have 
been with youth. 


The Vicar in His Parish 


Since the truce of 1956, which is 
still unbroken, there has been only 
one outbreak of violence among the 
forty-five gangs on the lower East 
Side. Hundreds, say neighborhood 
youth workers, have been prevented. 
What happened the last time the 
community burst into the headlines 
tells much of the story. 

The news broke just before last 
Christmas. LENA, said the papers, 
was warning of a major gang rum- 
ble. The signs had been noted since 
early November. A Sunday night 
dance at St. Augustine’s Chapel, 
where Sportsmen and Dragons often 
meet, had erupted into a chair- 
throwing fight. On First Street, a 
borderline of the Forsyth Boys’ old 


turf, gunshots had been heard. A 
Sportsman who had been wounded 
in a murderous attack by the Forsyth 
Boys the previous August had re. 
ceived a note: “You got off easy. 
Like to see you dead.” Just before 
Christmas, LENA’s Youth Services 
Committee asked for and got extra 
Youth Board workers and a special 
squad of seventy-five patrolmen. 
There were no more headlines. 

“In such a situation,” says Father 
C. Kilmer Myers, formerly vicar ol 
the Lower East Side Mission of Trin- 
ity Protestant Episcopal Parish and 
co-chairman of LENA’s Youth Divi- 
sion, “we can mobilize two hundred 
volunteers—people from the agencies, 
the churches, and the neighborhood. 
We must call the police for protec. 
tion, and we must show the kids that 
we're on the side of law and order. 
But our people really know these 
boys and can get straight to them. 
The first thing is to let them know 
we know there’s something cooking— 
and that we've called the police. 
That stops them long enough for us 
to sift out the trouble and isolate 
the hotheads. 

“Next we do everything to keep 
them off the streets. Normally, some 
of the agencies would have closed 
at Christmas. Instead we _ stayed 
open and had parties, among us, 
every night in the week. P.S. 188, 
down in Sportsmen territory, even 
kept its playground open.” 


ya HIGH DEGREE of community or- 
ganization is typical of LENA’s 
Youth Division. From the moment 
the first signs of trouble are sighted 
to the time that the “cool” is worked 
out, every worker connected with 
the situation is informed and _ in- 
volved. This is because, since the 
1956 truce, everyone on the lower 
East Side who works professionally 
with youth has become a member of 
one of three LENA “area teams.” 
The teams.are based geographical- 
ly in accordance with the city’s 5th, 
7th, and 9th police precincts. Team 
members include not only settlement 
youth workers but also clergymen, 
housing-project managers, play: 
ground supervisors, attendance of 
ficers, Youth Board workers, the 
precinct youth patrolmen, and one 
of LENA’s three full-time profes- 
sional staff members. Co-operating 
with them in many instances are 
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neighborhood doctors, lawyers, and 
sometimes the proprietor of a garage 
or candy store where gang members 
tend to hang out. 

Father Myers, who at forty-four 
has become something of a legend 
for his own work with gangs, is a 
founder of LENA, along with Helen 
Hall, the well-known director of the 
Henry Street Settlement; New York 
Supreme Court Justice Jacob Marko- 
witz; William J. Calise, a neighbor- 
hood lawyer; and Dr, Simon Slavin, 
who has recently retired as director 
o! the Educational Alliance settle- 
ment. 

Since the fall day in 1954 when 
Miss Hall first called the small group 
together in her offices at Henry Street, 
the movement back and forth be- 
tween the different agencies has been 
constant. “It takes many, many peo- 
ple to do a job like this,” says Father 
Myers, “but if there’s one thing 
we've learned it’s that there must be 
close contact—if possible, a one-to- 
one relationship between the adult 
and the boy. Some of these kids have 
been pretty much estranged, you 
know. They need an atmosphere of 
acceptance. There must also be a 
place of hospitality, a place where 
they are not only wanted but sought 
after, given a sense of responsibility.” 

In this personal work with gang 
members, the LENA teams serve as 
an invaluable clearinghouse of in- 
formation and ideas. Their members 
have been helped to gain new in- 
sights which have enabled LENA’s 
Youth Division to develop whole 
new services, many of them too am- 
bitious for any one agency. 


be SUCH PROGRAM was LENA’s 
Project 120, precipitated in 1958 
by the announcement of the New 
York City Board of Education that it 
would expel from the public schools 
all children who presented insoluble 
behavior problems. LENA imme- 
diately called an emergency meeting, 
at which a main speaker was Mrs. 
Florence Becker, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools on the lower East 
Side and active on LENA’s board. 
Even more upsetting than the 
fifty-four children in the community 
who would be affected by the ruling, 
said Mrs. Becker, was the existence 
of another four hundred who were 
apt to follow in their footsteps. 
LENA called a new meeting of 





all the big casework agencies in the 
city as well as representatives of all 
area teams, all youth-serving agen- 
cies, and all mental-health clinics on 
the lower East Side. As a result of 
their discussions, four of these agen- 
cies plus two neighborhood clinics 
agreed to take responsibility for the 
120 most urgent cases. Catholic 
Charities, the most active in the 
program, ended by establishing a 
special lower East Side office with 
eight caseworkers, five of whom 
speak Spanish. 

At the end of one year, says Mrs. 
Isabel Dombrow, the community’s 
school guidance officer, about sixty 


— 


ANC 


per cent of the cases were in treat- 
ment. None of these children, to her 
knowledge, has been suspended from 
school. 


Making Contact 


A still more difficult problem at- 
tacked by LENA has been narcotics 
addiction. In the 7th precinct alone, 
the area team recently found that 
half of all juvenile arrests had some 
connection with narcotics. Through 
its Health Division, LENA has 
opened a Narcotics Information 
Center for both teen-agers and 
adults. Operating from a store front 
on Henry Street donated by the Sea 
and Land Presbyterian Church, the 
center is run by two young ministers 
with the help of settlement workers 
and volunteer neighborhood doctors 
and social workers. An impressive 
program, just getting under way, 
will include medically supervised 
detoxification of addicts, group 
meetings for parents or relatives liv- 
ing with addicts, and a widespread 
educational campaign. 





Another LENA innovation is 
Contact, the unusual employment 
service which is itself a major arm 
of the Youth Division. Now in its 
fourth year, Contact is particularly 
designed to deal with teen-agers 
from underprivileged families, and 
with those who have been in trouble 
with the law. Its main purpose is to 
explore its young clients’ hopes and 
capabilities, to teach them how to 
look for a job, and to serve as a re- 
assuring link between job seekers 
and sources of employment. Contact 
steers its youth away from the dead- 
end occupations, which, it feels, 
often only prepare the way for re- 
newed delinquency. More than 
once, it has steered a job seeker right 
back to school. 

Among the imaginative programs 
developed by the Youth Division 
was its Puerto Rican Parents Guid- 
ance Project. According to a LENA 
survey, about twenty per cent of the 
lower East Side population is now 
Puerto Rican, with a heavy concen- 
tration among school-age children. 
At meetings of the Youth Services 
Committee with a caseworker from 
the Court of Special Sessions, it was 
discovered that many of the Puerto 
Rican teen-agers who were arrested 
seemed to have special problems aris- 
ing from their families’ difficulties 
in adjusting to a new culture. 

The committee decided to experi- 
ment with a series of group sessions 
for Puerto Rican parents, to be con- 
ducted by a Spanish-speaking psy- 
chiatric social worker. With the help 
of the court’s psychiatric clinic, it 
chose a small group of parents who 
had both older children on proba- 
tion and younger onés who might 
still be prevented from getting into 
trouble. All were difficult cases with 
which the court clinic had had little 
success. 

“Most of them were rural peo- 
ple,” said the special worker, herself 
a Puerto Rican. “They had very 
little education. They were fright- 
ened and confused by the city. 

“We had several sessions on prej- 
udice. At the beginning, most of 
these people felt like . . . nothing! 
They would attack themselves for 
being too loud, for not knowing how 
to speak properly. But after a while 
they began to understand that there 
were many factors involved. We 
talked about the economic circum- 
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stances. We talked about all the 
other immigrant groups who had 
gone through this too. They finally 
began to feel that they weren’t really 
so inferior. 

“This isn’t Spanish Harlem, you 
know. There aren't that many 
Puerto Ricans. There isn’t that same 
sense of community support. I think 
that the fact that these people were 
able to come together, to air their 
grievances, to confide in each other, 
helped them all to look at things a 
bit more objectiveiy. And I think 
they may be able to pass it on to 
their children.” 

Contact or other projects of the 
Youth Services Committee must nec- 
essarily be organized and staffed by 
prolessional workers. But from the 
beginning of LENA, Father Myers 
has said, “We don’t want the Youth 
Division to become simply a group 
of professionals organizing and 
manipulating the kids. We want to 
involve the people in the neighbor- 
hood,” 


HE Youth Division’s Recreation 

Committee is composed mainly 
of volunteer members of the neigh- 
borhood councils, many of them 
themselves parents of teen-agers. 

“I got into all this,” explains 
Harry Liebowitz, chairman of the 
Two Bridges Council sports com- 
mittee, “when my daughter got 
shaken down on the street by one 
of those kids.” 

Mr. Liebowitz, a slight man with 
a robust personality, runs a small 
jewelry business. “] grew up in this 
neighborhood,” he says. “This gang 
business is nothing new to me. I re- 
member the old days. On Eldridge 
and Rivington, there was a crap 
game—wide open—on the corner ev- 
ery night. Then the kids used to 
fight for money. Now they fight for 
nothing—‘status’ they call it. 

“The way I see it, if we keep them 
busy playing ball, they can’t fight. 
You give a kid a uniform, a trophy, 
he doesn’t feel like a schlepper. Ev- 
ery kid who plays on our teams gets 
some kind of trophy. We've got five 
different sizes.” 

Mr. Liebowitz’s committee of fif- 
- teen fathers—Italian, Jewish, Irish, 
Puerto Rican, and Negro—is re- 
sponsible for a year-round program 
of sports that involves forty-one base- 
ball, softball, and basketball teams. 
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Each summer, the Two Bridges 
Council, with the professional aid of 
Hamilton-Madison House, a neigh- 
borhood settlement, also runs out- 
door dances every Friday night and 
a unique open-air Teen Canteen, 
with sports as well as dancing for 
250 teen-agers three nights a week. 
Responsibility for the Friday-night 
dances is shared with Two Bridges’ 
own Youth Council, whose average 
membership age is sixteen. 

The total activity of the LENA 
Recreation Committee adds up to 
forty-six basketball teams, seventy- 
five softball and baseball teams, vol- 
leyball and swimming lessons for 
hundreds of youngsters, yearly com- 
munity-wide tournaments for each 
sport, annual track and field events, 
one series of winter “matinee” dances, 
and four series of summer outdoor 
dances. Many of the games and 
dances are held on fields that the 





Park Department has improved at 
the behest of committee members, 
and sometimes with their physical 


help. 
“Before we got started down 
here,” said Mr. Liebowitz, “each 


separate racial group used to play 
by themselves at each different 
church and agency. We got them all 
to play together. 

“Does it make a difference? There 
used to be a gang on Monroe Street. 
. .. They had a slogan: ‘Make this 
a Catholic street. No niggers, no 
spics allowed. Protect womanhood.’ 
Well, there’s no gang on that street 
any more. You can feel the differ- 
ence—not just among the kids but 
the parents.” 

But he is far from complacent. 
“We're only beginning to scratch 
the surface,” he says. “This is such 
a big job. Everybody’s got to pitch 











in and do something. What you need 
is total community participation.” 
Some of Mr. Liebowitz’s impa- 
tience with even the substantial 
progress achieved is reflected in 
LENA’s creation of a still more 
ambitious delinquency-prevention 
program, Mobilization for Youth. 
Mobilization, which was initiated 
by LENA leaders, is a six-year, $1.5- 
million-a-year, action-research pro- 
gram, which will saturate half the 
lower East Side with every known 
delinquency-prevention —_ technique. 
Underwritten by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it will re- 
cruit top youth workers and re- 
searchers from across the country in 
the biggest such effort ever attempt- 
ed. Its administrator is James E. 
McCarthy, former deputy executive 
director of the New York City Youth 
Board, who was responsible for de- 
veloping the board’s famous street- 
club program, and its research will 
be directed by the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity. LENA, whose chief agencies and 
officers compose most of Mobiliza- 
tion’s board of trustees, will be re- 
sponsible for its community organ- 
ization activities. Mobilization Ad- 
ministrator McCarthy has been an 
admirer of LENA since 1956, when 
he was the ranking Youth Board 
representative at the grueling ses- 
sions that led to the gang truce. 


At Least It’s a Beginning 


Many judges, probation officers, and 
school and Youth Board officials 
who have worked with LENA have 
praised its efforts. The most recent 
Statistics on delinquency among 
lower East Side youth show encour- 
aging results. Last year, the delin- 
quency rate for Manhattan dropped 
2.5 per cent, while the lower East 
Side’s went down an average of 7.7 
per cent. In the eleven districts into 
which Youth Board statisticians di- 
vide the area, ten show a decrease in 
delinquency. The highest rates of 
decrease—11.2 per cent, 13.4 per 
cent, and 11.9 per cent—are in the 
old Forsyth Boys, Sportsmen, and 
Dragon territories respectively. Ev- 
eryone at LENA knows that any 
gains are precarious and can _ be 
maintained only through constant 
effort. No one pretends to have 
found a cure-all for juvenile delin- 
quency. But at least it’s a beginning. 
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For Subsidies That Make Sense 


LONGSTRETH WRIGHT 


ge ECONOMIC and technological 
changes taking place in the 
United States for the past half cen- 
tury have been calling for vast shifts 
of manpower. Broadly speaking, the 
shifts have been away from agri- 
cultural and extractive industries 
and into increasingly complex man- 
ufacturing industries and new serv- 
ice industries, In agriculture, as 
everybody knows, the traditional 
small farm unit can in most cases no 
longer compete with the large 
commercial enterprise using more 
and more capital and less and 
less manpower. In mining, many of 
the older areas have been depleted 
and there have been major tech- 
nological changes. 

Near urban centers with diversi- 
fied economies, the shifts of man- 
power called for by such changes 
as these have been taking place on 
a large scale and without excessive 
hardship. In sparsely settled agricul- 
tural and mining areas, on the other 
hand, and also in separated one- 
industry towns, mobility has been 
much more restricted, and the basic 
changes in our economy have been 
causing or threatening severe hard- 
ship to many individual families and 
communities. 

Over the past thirty or forty years 
the Federal government has inter- 
vened in this problem in various 
ways—and generally made it consid- 
erably worse. The problem areas 
have had enough political weight to 
obtain or prolong governmental as- 
sistance, but for the most part 
neither they nor their elected rep- 
resentatives nor successive adminis- 
trations in Washington have _ per- 
ceived the essential nature of the 
problem. Consequently the solutions 
adopted have been wrong ones. 


lavage marginal producers in 
areas of low mobility have been 
faced with economic hardship, the 
public assistance extended to them 
has generally been in the form 
of protective measures—high tariffs, 
price supports, production subsidies, 
deficiency payments, and import 
quotas—which have enabled domes- 
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tic producers to obtain substantially 
more than world market prices for 
their output. Thus instead of help- 
ing the marginal producers to shift 
to new fields of activity where they 
could attain greater efficiency or 
higher productivity, to the ultimate 
advantage of the country and them- 
selves, the government has actually 
encouraged them to stay where they 
were. 

This backward-looking kind of 
public assistance has been given 
in various forms to the producers 
of wheat, cotton, sugar, wool, dairy 
products, and now of petroleum, 























lead, zinc, and some other minerals. 
There is pressure to extend it to the 
cotton-textile industry and perhaps 
to others. The result is to place a 
serious handicap on our economy in 
a period when important foreign 
countries are making great exertions 
to achieve economic expansion and 
higher productivity. In the aggre- 
gate, the value of primary produc- 
tion in lines where domestic prices 
are held substantially above world 
prices now amounts to between $15 
and $20 billion a year. 

These governmental measures con- 
tribute to inflationary forces and 
place handicaps on our export trade 








in several different ways. Most di- 
rectly, they maintain needlessly high 
prices for products that account 
for a considerable part of the cost of 
living and of our industrial cost 
structure; they add several billion 
dollars a year to Federal govern- 
ment expenditures; and of course 
they retard the transfer of manpower 
and other resources to activities in 
which our country should have a 
competitive advantage. At the same 
time, the protectionist nature of 
government assistance to marginal 
producers tends generally in the 
short run to transfer their economic 
hardships to producers abroad, in- 
cluding those in underdeveloped 
countries. This results in resentment 
and ill will, and impairs our ability 
to exercise international leadership 
in trade policy and in other matters 
as well. In the longer run it reduces 
the ability of other countries to 
purchase our exports and creates a 
need for additional foreign aid. 

In half of the problem situations, 
ironically enough, a portion of U.S. 
production, in some cases a large 
portion, is so efficient that even in 
a free market it could undersell the 
rest of the world. This reflects an 
obvious absurdity of policy, and yet 
actually it does less hatm in the long 
run to give unnecessary windfalls to 
highly efficient producers than it 
does to give the same amount to in- 
efficient producers, if the effect is to 
keep them from shifting to new ac- 
tivities in which they could do better 
on their own. 

In agriculture, it is true that the 
huge surpluses piled up by our price- 
support programs are being drawn 
upon for constructive uses. Our Pub- 
lic Law 480 operations make a 
valuable contribution to economic 
development in underdeveloped 
countries, and if carried out with 
proper care they do not injure 
other countries. But those opera- 
tions cannot satisfy more than a 
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small part of the assistance needs 
of underdeveloped countries, and if 
we did not happen to have the 
surpluses on hand we could provide 
greater development assistance with 
less than an equivalent amount in 
dollars. What is more to the point 
here, surplus disposal can never 
solve our domestic agricultural prob- 





lems. Indeed, it has a dangerous 
tendency to delay our coming to 
grips with them. 


Fix the Roof Before It Rains 


Plainly it is not enough to argue 
conventional free-trade, free-market 
economics. What we face is not sim- 
ply an economic problem but a 
social and human problem of very 
large proportions—not to speak of a 
political problem. 

Since we are already committed 
to programs of government aid on a 
large scale, the question we need 
to ask now is, what kind of aid 
should it be? To economists the 
general answer is easy: the govern- 
ment should work toward overcom- 
ing the natural immobility of man- 
power and other economic resources, 
and thus toward making our econ- 
omy as productive and competitive 
as it can be. 

The question of precisely how this 
can be done is, as usual, more diffi- 
cult, in this case because of the 
social and political elements that 
have to be dealt with. Yet even here 
much progress has been made in 
recent years. In the field of import 
tariff policy, an alternative to tariff 
increases for domestic industries in- 
jured or threatened by imports has 
been urged in the form of Trade 
Adjustment Assistance, i.e., technical 
and financial assistance and vocation- 
al training to help business enter- 
prises, communities, and workers to 
adjust themselves to foreign com- 
petition. In areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment, various 
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proposals that have been made for 
Depressed Area Assistance or Area 
Redevelopment Assistance would 
provide incentives and aids for the 
undertaking of new economic ac- 
tivities or employment. For the con- 
siderably broader problem of sub- 
marginal agriculture, there is the 
existing Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, under which farmers are paid 
to withdraw uneconomic acreage 
from production and conserve it for 


_the future, and the admirable but 


minute Rural Development Program, 
under which an attempt is made 
to promote or stimulate economic 
diversification and social and edu- 
cational development in rural areas. 
Interesting programs have been 
adopted in Europe for assisting long- 
established industries to adapt or 
accommodate themselves to changed 
conditions of technology and com- 
petition. 

It would be quite possible, taking 
measures of these various kinds and 
supplementing or enlarging them, 
to formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of mobility assistance. Such a 
program might even, after a period 
of public discussion, be made polit- 
ically feasible, i.e., acceptable to 
majorities in Congress as an alter- 
native to our existing protectve 
measures. 


Te AIM Of such a program should 
be to make it a practical possi- 
bility for noncompetitive and non- 
mobile workers and managements 
to adapt themselves to technological 
and other changes or to seek alter- 
native fields or lines of activity. Ob- 
viously there should be no encroach- 
ment on individual freedom of 
choice. It should be left to private 
initiative to decide whether or not 
to adapt or shift, and what, if any, 
alternative fields or lines of activity 
to try to shift to. And the govern- 
ment should see to it that economic 
information of various kinds was 
made available. 

But it is money that talks, and an 
effective program would have to pro- 
vide money rather than mere ex- 
hortation. There should, to be sure, 
be a net saving in direct govern- 
mental outlays, but what we need 
is a politically feasible alternative to 
the various types of price-support 
and subsidy measures now in effect, 
which entail several billions in Fed- 


eral expenditures as well as many 
billions in indirect costs to the na- 
tional economy. 

As for getting rid of the more 
extravagant of our present protective 
measures, it is obviously out of the 
question to think of doing that 
all at once, though it is high time 
to face the necessity of doing it 
ultimately. The practical hope is to 
reduce them gradually over a period 
of years in conjunction with the 
presentation of a politically accept- 
able alternative. Actually some off- 
setting political appeal could be 
found even in the phasing out of 
those measures. Under the Gener:l 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(catr), the United States could ob- 
tain important trade concessions 
from other countries. For example, 
it might become possible to reverse 
the current tendency, in the Euro- 
pean Common Market and elsewhere, 
to regard agriculture as a field 
where protectionism is inevitable 
and perhaps even justified—a tend- 
ency for which we are partly to 
blame. Such a reversal would ex- 
pand the market for some of our 
important exports, including corn, 
wheat, and tobacco. Again, European 
countries might be persuaded to 
absorb a larger share of low-cost 
exports from Japan, thus taking 
some of the pressure off our textile 
and clothing industries. 


Who Should Get What? 


Without going into details about 
the nature of the legislation that 
would be needed, it may be useful 
to sketch out roughly the essential 
features of a program of mobility as- 
sistance. It could either supplement 
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or embrace Trade Adjustment As- 
sistance and Area Redevelopment 
Assistance. In itself it would be ap- 
plicable primarily in those situations 
where existing governmental protec- 
tive measures result in domestic 
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market prices substantially above 
world prices. The assistance would 
be made available by the Federal 
government, in part directly and in 
part through state and local agen- 
cies, and would consist of several 
elements. 

For individuals there would be, 
primarily, financial assistance to 
make retraining and re-employment 
possible. For business enterprises, 
incentives would be offered for ex- 
ploring possibilities for adaptation; 
they might take the form of cash 
contributions toward payments made 
to others for market research, cost- 
accounting analysis, technical serv- 
ices, and the like. There might be a 
special tax incentive for new capital 
investment; and as a means of facili- 
tating the liquidation of uneconom- 
ic activities there might well be a 
limited termination grant in connec- 
tion with the sale or abandonment 
of property. In all this, needless to 
say, there would have to be suitable 
safeguards against abuses and _ use- 
less windfalls. And for communities 
there would be contributions toward 
the cost of new surveys of resources, 
markets, or industrial or. employ- 
ment opportunities, as well as con- 
tributions toward the cost of new 
programs of public vocational train- 
ing, adult education, or health and 
welfare. 

Nearly all economists would agree 
that a program of _ mobility aid 
would make an important contribu- 
tion to raising our national produc- 
tivity, The more critical ones, how- 
ever, would be likely to point out 
that even such a program could not 
succeed if our economy was not al- 
ready expanding at a satisfactory 
rate. Productive job opportunities 
would have to be available both for 
new workers coming out of school 
and also for older workers who 
wanted to make a shift. 

In other words, a mobility assist- 
ance program can be fully effective 
‘only in an economic environment 
where the gross national product 
is expanding at a satisfactory rate. 
Such an environment is not in itself 
enough to cure the economic arthri- 
tis from which we now suffer, espe- 
cially considering our advanced state 
of addiction to remedies that make 
it worse. But such an environment 
is necessary if the right treatment is 
to effect a cure. 
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Our Creeping Unemployment 


SAR A. LEVITAN 


L  jreen the public’s attention has 
been frequently directed in the 
postwar period to the dangers of 
creeping inflation, much less con- 
sideration has been devoted to an 
equally insidious development, that 
of creeping unemployment. The 
fact is that during “the Fabulous 
Fifties” there was a slow but steady 
rise in the level of unemployment. 
The climb was relatively slow, but its 
cumulative impact has been signifi- 
cant. 

The United States has gone 
through three recessions during the 
postwar period. In 1953, after the 
recovery from the first recession 
(1948-1949), unemployment declined 
to three per cent of the total labor 
force, which is generally admitted to 
be the irreducible level for the Unit- 
ed States. This low level of unem- 
ployment was not just the result of 
the Korean War but also of a sus- 
tained expansion on the part of in- 
dustry and an expanding consumer 
demand. Following the second reces- 
sion (1953-1954), unemployment de- 
clined to four per cent. During 
the recovery from the third postwar 
recession (1957-1958), unemployment 
has remained, up to now, at a 
five per cent level. It should be re- 
membered that each percentage- 
point rise means an increase of some 
700,000 unemployed persons. When 
the political conventions met this 
summer, the latest available data 
showed that the number of unem- 
ployed had risen to 4.4 million, or 
5.5 per cent of the labor force, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. 

Economists have been slow in 
grasping and appraising the impact 
of this trend. Absorbed in the prob- 
lem of full employment and infla- 
tion and busy creating myths about 
the middle-class suburbanite Amer- 
ican worker, social scientists have 
paid little attention in the postwar 
period to problems created by un- 
employment. Even more surprising 
in this particular year, politicians 
have been more or less indifferent 
too. It is true that in many cases un- 
employment insurance, supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits, personal 


savings, and secondary earnings are 
sufficient to tide the unemployed 
worker and his family over temporary 
idleness. In recent months, however, 
only about half of the unemployed 
workers have been eligible to draw 
unemployment insurance. And many 
of the unemployed never qualify for 
insurance benefits, while others re- 
main unemployed after exhausting 
their benefits. There is ample evi- 
dence to show that unemployment 
has continued to cause considerable 
distress and want in recent years, de- 
spite all the collective-bargaining 
provisions won by unions and the 
welfare measures that have been en- 
acted since 1933. 


The Stubborn Facts 


Since the spring of 1959, a year after 
the most recent recession reached bot- 
tom, administration economists have 
compiled a catalogue of reasons to 
explain away the stubborn fact that 
unemployment has refused to decline 
below five per cent, although other 
economic indicators have long since 
fully recovered. 

Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell predicted before the AFt- 
cio Unemployment Conference in 
the spring of 1959 that unemploy- 
ment would decline below three mil- 
lion by fall, and he promised to eat 
his hat if his prediction turned out 
to be wrong. He ate his hat, though 
it was made of mocha cake. The 
failure of unemployment to decline 
has been blamed in turn on the 
steel strike, the flu, unusually cold 
weather, and other acts of God. The 
significant rise in unemployment in 
June was attributed to the influx of 
youngsters entering the labor market 
for the first time, but surely that 
should hardly have come as a sur- 
prise to anyone even casually ac- 
quainted with the facts of life. The 
August figures show a further rise 
in unemployment to 5.9 per cent, 
but the official releases continue to 
ignore the increasing gravity of the 
unemployment situation. 

The attitude of the administra- 
tion toward unemployment problems 
was, best summarized in July, 1960, 
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when President Eisenhower stated 
that there were “more Americans . . . 
employed, at higher wages and with 
more take-home pay than ever before 
in our history.” That is perfectly 
true, of course. But what about the 
more than five per cent unemployed? 

The Democrats have probably 
avoided playing up these unemploy- 
ment statistics because of a semantic 
problem. Repetition of the old cry 
about unemployment does not fit 


with the newer talk of lagging eco- - 


nomic growth. In old-fashioned no- 
menclature, this would have been 
expressed as the retarded growth rate 
of employment and the rising level 
of unemployment. 


Where Unemployment Hits 


But perhaps the major reason for 
the relative indifference of both 
economists and politicians to the un- 
employment problem is the general 
prosperity. In the past decade there 
has not been any mass unemploy- 
ment in the United States, except for 
short periods of general economic re- 
cession. High unemployment has 
been limited largely to certain groups 
engaged in blue-collar occupations 
and to selected areas. It has had little 
impact on middle-class occupations. 

A breakdown of data shows that 
unemployment is most prevalent 
among industrial workers, younger 
workers, and Negroes—and in de- 
pressed areas where chronic unem- 
ployment or underemployment has 
prevailed throughout most or all of 
the postwar period. 

Job opportunities for industrial 
workers have been declining as a re- 
sult of technological change and 
automation. During the decade of 
the 1950's, while industrial produc- 
tion increased by almost two-thirds, 
it actually took fewer production 
workers to satisfy the rising demand 
for additional goods. There are cur- 
rently 1.7 million fewer production 
workers employed than in 1953. A 
coal miner digs today about twice 
as much coal as he did just after the 
war. Since the demand for coal has 
failed to expand, the number of 
bituminous coal miners in the coun- 
try is just about half of what it was 
ten years ago. Many other examples 
could be cited showing that the de- 
mand for production workers in 
American industry has been declin- 
ing while the number of white-collar, 
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technical, and professional jobs has 
been on the increase. Our labor sup- 
ply has failed to adjust to these 
changing demands for new skills. 
Consequently, the unemployment 
rate among unskilled laborers is al- 
most twice as high as for the total 
labor force. 
ces STATISTICS also show that un- 
employment among younger work- 
ers aged fourteen to twenty-four is 
triple that of older workers. The in- 
cidence of unemployment is highest 
among unskilled young workers who 
have dropped out of school and have 
failed to acquire needed education or 
vocational training. A Department of 
Labor study of four thousand high- 
school graduates and of youngsters 
who left high school before gradua- 
tion found sharp differences in the 
work experience of the two groups. 
The school dropouts had greater dif- 
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ficulty in finding and holding jobs. 
At the time of the survey, unemploy- 
ment among the dropouts was more 
than three times that of the young- 
sters who were graduated. In our 
present-day economy, there just aren’t 
enough jobs to go around for peopie 
who do not have the necessary edu- 
cational or vocational training. 
Negroes are another group who 
have more than their share of unem- 
ployment. Discrimination only part- 
ly explains this. A more important 
factor is that most Negroes are en- 
gaged in unskilled jobs where the in- 
cidence of unemployment is highest. 
Most important from a political 
standpoint, we find high levels of un- 
employment in a number of de- 
pressed areas in the country. These 
depressed areas tend to be concen- 
trated in the New England states and 
in the Appalachian region. In addi- 
tion, unemployment in Detroit has 
been excessively high during the last 
few years, and there is a real danger 
that this major industrial complex 
may become a depressed area. More 


recently, with the sharp decline in 
steel output, there is the danger that 
a similar pattern may develop in ma. 
jor steel centers in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The principal cause of unemploy. 
ment in these areas is the lack of 
industrial diversification or the de. 
pendence upon a single industry. 
Other factors include rapid tech- 
nological change, shifts in location 
of plants, and the depletion of nat- 
ural resources. 


A ‘Sleeper’ Issue? 
Although unemployment was played 
down as an issue in both the 1960 
conventions, it may be an important 
factor in determining the outcome 
of the elections in November. 

As became 2pparent in the 1958 


Congressional elections, the voters in J 


the states where unemployment is a 
major problem tend to shift their 
party allegiance. Most of the gains 
the Democrats made in the House 
during 1958 were in Congressional 
districts with economically depressed 
areas. If the trend continues in No- 
vember, Senator Kennedy is likely to 
be the beneficiary. While Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois has been the 
chief architect of Federal depressed- 
area legislation, the Democratic 


Presidential candidate was the floor J 


leader of the first depressed-area bill 
to pass the Senate and has supported 
the two depressed-area bills that Con- 
gress passed in 1958 and 1960. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed both bills. 
Senator Kennedy has also been the 
chief sponsor in 1959 of legislation 
that would have boosted the benefits 
and lengthened the duration of un- 
employment insurance. 

But whatever the outcome of the 
1960 elections, the phenomenon of 
creeping unemployment is likely to 
continue unless labor, management, 
and government take positive action 
to arrest it. Automation and other 
purely economic factors are certainly 
going to have to be reckoned with. 
And although the labor force is sure 
to expand in the 1960’s at a greater 
rate than it did during the 1950's, 
the increase in the birth rate during 
the 1940's will bring more applicants 
to the labor force during the years 
ahead. To keep the unemployment 
level just where it is now we shall 
have to double the number of new 
jobs available. 
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The Decline of the Labour Party 


GEORGE STEINER 


; _— THE DEATH of Aneurin Bevan, 

the great star of British social- 
ism has drooped in the western sky. 
Mang doubt that it will ever rise 
again. 

There are, of course, specific eco- 
nomic and political reasons for the 
sustained success of the Conserva- 
tives. The terms of trade over the 
past several years have been such 
that Great Britain has been able to 
maintain an unprecedented level of 
§ home consumption. At the same time, 
the pressures of international rela- 
tions have tended to benefit Mr. Mac- 
millan more than Mr. Gaitskell. To 
English eyes Macmillan has come to 
represent the honest broker between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and it is the Conservative 
government that the average Eng- 
lshman now hopefully associates 
with the cause of peace and nego- 
tiation. Precisely because Labour 
politicians nurse genuine ideological 
grievances against both Soviet Com- 
munism and American capitalism, 
they appear to stand in petulant iso- 
lation from the international scene. 
Moreover, there is the ever more 
dominant problem of Africa. Here 
again, the Conservatives, and Colo- 
nial Secretary Iain Macleod in 
particular, have shown exceptional 
skill. They have developed their 
own brand of radicalism, and the 
voter of whatever party who is 
anxious to give a “square deal” to 
Africa has found the Conservatives 
fully on his side. 

The image of a tough, adroit 
Prime Minister has made deep in- 
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roads even among traditional La- 
bour voters. A recent survey, listing 
fifteen traits that a Prime Minister 
should have (strong leader, progres- 
sive, really honest and sincere, etc.), 
came up with striking results. Forty- 
eight per cent of Conservatives in- 
terviewed attributed most of, these 
qualities to Macmillan; only thirty- 
five per cent of Labour supporters 
thought the list fitted Gaitskell. 
More Labour supporters chose Mac- 
millan than Gaitskell on such 
vital headings as “strong enough to 
make unwelcome decisions” and 
“smart politician.” In short, the 
Macmillan touch has cut sharply 
across party lines. 

But even when we add up all 
these factors and take into account 
Macmillan’s extraordinary skill in 
both parliamentary and party poli- 
tics, we have still not fully accounted 
for the dramatic decline in the for- 
tunes of English socialism. In Octo- 
ber, 1959, the Labour Party, though 
defeated, still held forty-four per 
cent of the national vote. If only 
four people in every hundred be- 
come disenchanted with the Tories 
at the next general election, the 
Socialists will be back in Downing 
Street. Why then the universal wake, 
the funeral knell that accompanies 
Mr. Gaitskell at every step? 


- PART, the answer is the natural 
gloom of politicians defeated in 
three successive elections. But what 
matters most is the nature of the 
electoral shift. In the last election, 
Labour’s heaviest loss was among 


voters in the age group from twenty- 
one to thirty. Its only gain occurred 
among voters more than sixty-five 
years old (the issue, in that case, be- 
ing old-age pensions). In terms of 
class, Labour lost most heavily 
among prosperous working people 
and in the lower middle class, It 
scored -gains with voters living on 
pensions or other forms of national 
assistance. Regionally, socialism fared 
worst in the industrial New Towns 
and throughout the economically 
vigorous Midlands. Nearly the only 
victories gained by Labour came in 
the partially depressed areas of 
Scotland and the North, with some 
notable enclaves in Lancashire. 

Socialism, it would appear, has 
become the political creed of the old 
and the disenchanted. Voters coming 
of political age in a prosperous econ- 
omy where there is a labor shortage, 
except in a small number of pockets 
of technological depression, obvi- 
ously find it difficult to identify 
themselves with a party whose deep- 
est historical and emotional ' roots 
are the remembrance and fear of 
unemployment and economic crisis. 
Today the young vote Tory, and 
it is in old-age homes that the 
fires of socialism are kept burning 
most brightly. The change is visible 
in the House of Commons itself. 
The Tories have seventy-two mem- 
bers aged less than forty, Labour 
only forty. Eighty Labour M.P.s are 
more than sixty, twenty of them over 
seventy; there are only thirty-seven 
Conservatives in the Commons over 
sixty. If the recent shifts in party 
allegiances cannot be halted, then 
there is indeed ground for supposing 
that the two-party system in Eng- 
land, as it has operated, will not 
long endure. 


An Inner Revolution 


What has happened in England to 
make the vision of Attlee, Cripps, 
Bevan, and even Gaitskell seem so 
dismally out of date? One of the 
ways of getting at the core of the 
great inner revolution in English 
life is to stand near the exit from 
one of the underground stations in 
the City of London on a Monday 
morning. As recently as ten years 
ago, the throng pouring to work was 
a sight to dampen one’s soul. Clothes 
were dark and heavy even in sum- 
mer; shoes had that unrelenting 
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weight characteristic of British foot- 

wear; women’s handbags were cav- 
ernous and functional. Differently 
from nearly anywhere else in Eu- 
rope, the armies of the young women 
who keep modern office life going 
had the air of gray mice, middle- 
aged before their time. The long 
half-hunger of rationing, the skimp- 
ing of sleep under the bombs, the 
fine, interminable rain of dust ris- 
ing from the rubble of shattered 
buildings, the large heroism and thé 
petty privations—all these had sifted 
into the very bone of England. And 
Socialism seemed to be making a 
stern virtue of cold rooms and musty 
clothes and wet, wet cabbage. 

Today, the same early-morning 
scene is marvelously different. The 
men still tend to look like an armada 
of sober penguins, taut umbrella 
and briefcase under their wings. 
‘But the women are as from a new 
world. They wear bright colors and 
clothes that assert rather than deny; 
their shoes are beginning to have a 
dash - of Italian folly; they carry 
handbags over their shoulders a la 
Bardot. Their umbrellas are absurd 
and frothy instead of being grim in- 
struments of survival. Watching 
thousands of clerks and typists and 
telephone operators swarming out of 
the subway near the Bank of Eng- 
land, I had the impression of a 
horde of butterflies suddenly _re- 
leased over gray ground. 

Ask them where they have spent 
their weekend or their annual two- 
week holiday. In the old days the 
answer would have been “home with 
Mum or Auntie Ethel,” or one of 
the unbelievably depressing seaside 
resorts in which generations of low- 
er-middle-class Englishmen sat soak- 
ing up the rain, the smell of weary 
kipper, and the swishing of the rub- 
ber plants. No longer; the answer to- 
day can be Portofino or Deauville, 
Helgoland or the Costa Brava. The 
working girl is going abroad. That 
in itself is a revolution of spirit 
deeper than the turnover of party 
politics. Ask her what kind of food 
she now eats, and again the change 
is dramatic. She will tell you that 
she prefers salads and fruit and that 
fresh meat is no longer a Sunday 
privilege. She knows that man does 
not live by starch and wet over- 
cooked vegetables alone. She no 
longer regards bad food as a cause 
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of national pride. And in her time 
off, she no longer sticks to the choir 
group or the aspidistra-arranging 
club. She swims and plays tennis 
and does modern dancing; she acts 
in semi-amateur theatricals or takes 





evening courses in the adult educa- 
tion program ranging from archae- 


ology to Russian, from _ interior 
decorating to physics. 

If you visit her home, the sense 
of the great change will strike you 
even more deeply. London and the 
provincial cities are still the classic 
ground of the lone bed-sitter with its 
wretched gas ring, frayed rug, and 
lithograph of Edward VII's corona- 
tion on the peeling wall. In too 
many areas the uniform, soot-eaten 
houses still stretch out in hopeless 
rows, tombs for the living, as D. H. 
Lawrence and Orwell saw them, But 
the young are trying to make a new 
start. They have brought light and 
color into their flats: modern fab- 
rics, plastics, cheerfully garish pat- 
terns and slim lamps. Where there 
is art on the wall, it is no longer a 
herd of dolorous cows out of Con- 
stable but a reproduction of a blaz- 
ing Matisse or a Klee or one of 
those entrancing travel posters with 
which the Danish government has 
brightened modern lives. Where the 
pianola stood: with the album of 
Gilbert and Sullivan or the brown 
hymnal, there are the hi-fi set and 
the L.P.s of Scarlatti and Duke El- 





lington. And this above all (only the 
Shakespearean note will do): an in. 
creasing number of young English. 
men and -women no longer regard 
heating as a mark of human deprav. 
ity. One can hardly imagine the 
revolution which will come about 
in English morals, education, eating 
and sleeping habits, family loyalties 
and class feelings, when the sceptered 
isle and seat of Mars converts to 
central heating. The thought of be. 
ing warm in an English winter . ., 


_ I AM, in all seriousness, try- 
ing to make clear is this: over 
the past ten years, a profound trans. 
formation has begun in the style, 
rhythm, and inner landscape of Eng. 
lish life. Its weapons are brightness, 
chic, warmth, comfort in the home, 
travel abroad, and modernity of 
taste. It probably marks the begin- 
ning of the end of the long domin- 


ion of Puritanism over the English § 


spirit, a Puritanism first evolved in 
the seventeenth century and _ then 
maintained as a predominant force 
by Victorian morals, the astringencies 
of two world wars, and the recur 
rence of economic crisis. 

This revolution or, more accurate. 
ly, counter-revolution against ideals 
that shaped much of English life 
from Cromwell to Cripps is being 
led essentially by women. This 
again is a fact with momentous im- 
plications. England has been a land 
where women have been imcompara- 
bly honored in poetry and borne on 
sufferance in‘ practical life. Often 
they have been treated as a neces. 
sary evil to be excluded from all the 
high places—political, scholastic, so- 
cial, and economic—in which “the 
really important business” of civ- 
ilization is conducted. Today, the 
bastions are beginning to crumble. 

Behind these changes in the style 
of British life there lies a decisive 
economic fact: the dynamic rise of a 
new consumer-goods industry and 
the attendant techniques of mer- 
chandising and advertisement. Since 
about 1950, English manufacturers 
have discovered what America found 
decades earlier: that clothes and 
shoes and furniture and home ap 
pliances can be produced not only at 
low cost and on a mass scale but 
also attractively. Such a discovery 
can change the face of a nation, and 
it is this change which is taking 
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place in England right now. If I 
had to pick the man who had done 
most to thrust England into the 
twentieth century, it would be nei- 
ther Attlee nor Macmillan, but 
someone like Sir Simon Marks, the 
head of Marks & Spencer, the depart- 
ment store on Oxford Street. By 
bringing stylish, modern designs 
within reach of the middle-income 
purse, he and those like him are 
shaping a new England. 


Going American? 
In short, the presence of America, 
which has shaped Britain’s economic 
and international destiny since the 
end of the Second World War, is 
also making itself felt in countless 
aspects of English social life. In a 
number of significant respects, Eng- 
land is going American. The evi- 
dence extends from the passionate 
interest in Jackson Pollock and the 
New Yorker to the housewives who 
follow American soap operas on In- 
dependent Television. It is an old 
historical law that it is the cheapest 
elements in a culture which export 
most readily. The lower middle 
class in England and the working 
class have developed a ravenous taste 
for the worst that America can give: 
for cheap movie magazines and Hol- 
lywood spectaculars; for Mickey 
Spillane and hand-painted neck- 
wear. When teen-agers gather around 
the juke boxes in the working-class 
neighborhoods in London or Shef- 
field, they often look like cruel 
parodies of their American counter- 
parts; cruder, flashier, possibly more 
violent. Each week, literally millions 
in England and Scotland watch 
Wagon Train with ardent devotion. 
What this means is that the val- 
ues, the language, and the world 
picture of England’s industrial pop- 
ulation and lower bourgeoisie are 
profoundly penetrated by what they 
consider to be American values and 
examples. Somewhere in the mind 
of the shopgirl in Leeds or of the 
garage mechanic in Southampton 
flickers the dream image of a future 
in which life in England will be 
rather like that which is portrayed 
in American movies ard television. 
This transformation of Great 
Britain into a kind of mass society 
which enjoys a relatively high and 
generally uniform standard of living 
is, I believe, the main clue toward 
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understanding the decay of the La- 
bour Party. But to see plainly how 
these two historical facts are related, 
one must first ask: How is it that 
some of the more conspicuous as- 
pects of American culture should 
have been adopted so widely among 
the English lower classes at a time 
when political and personal distrust 
of America still remains strong? The 
very salesmen or foundry worker 
who will snarl in his pub at the 
“bloody Yanks and their bloody A- 
bombs” hastens home to Dragnet 
or looks forward to the day when he 
can buy the “missus” a Mixmaster. 
What lies behind this contradiction? 


se ANSWER is a piece of complex 
history. The war and the social 
and economic revolution brought on 
by socialism in the period 1945-1950 


gave to the lower classes the promise 
of a new life and many of the polit- 
ical and financial means with which 
to achieve it. It liberated the work- 
ingman and the lower middle class 
from the ancient pressures of mal- 
nutrition, inadequate medical care, 
and slum housing. It opened to 
their children the prospect of educa- 
tion and of a white-collar career. 
But—and this is the crucial fact— 
socialism did not promise a style of 
life adequate to the new desires and 
capacities of the British people. This 
is the great historical failure of the 
Labour Party. 

In reality, there has never been 
a national culture in England. 


Spiritually, England has always been 
divided into what Disraeli called 
“the two nations.” The matchless 
legacy of English letters, science, 
political theory, and education, the 
Oxford accent and the gentleman’s 
code, have always been the proud 
possession of the few. The class bar- 
rier cut across the very heart of Eng- 
lish history. What lay outside was 
either brutish illiteracy or certain 
very complex local popular cultures. 
These, as we find them mirrored in 
the work of Hardy and Lawrence, 
centered on the local chapel or meet- 
inghouse, on the local dialect, and 
on ancient regional habits. Cultural- 
ly, there were many Englands. Law- 
rence reminds us of a time when 
miners in one valley could hardly 
make themselves understood in the 
next and when marriage outside the 
village was regarded as a breach of 
solidarity. These regional cultures 
were not very lofty, but they were 
genuine and gave to lower-class rural 
and industrial life its meager ration 
of dignity and solace. 

But the shrinking of the island 
through modern transport and com- 
munication and the contact among 
men and women of different back- 
grounds in the great conscript 
armies of 1914 and 1940 eroded re- 
gional cultures and the old sense of 
rooted place. By 1945, only Wales, 
the more remote areas of Scotland, 
and patches in the North Country of 
England could claim a _ genuine 
autonomy of outlook and cultural 
tradition. Elsewhere, the standard- 
ized emptiness and tawdriness of 
modern society had swept in. 

Thus the political triumph of 
1945 left the working Classes in a 
profound dilemma. They could not 
appropriate for their new leisure 
and new ambitions the cultural 
heritage so long and so jealously 
guarded by the upper classes. It was 
too remote from them, too closcly 
encircled by barriers of education 
and accent and “good manners.” 
The gardener, the charwoman, and 
the cook had won control of the 
big house. But they had neither the 
clothes nor the nerve needed to enter 
the drawing room and the library. 
Yet at the same time, those regional 
cultures from which the leaders 
of working-class consciousness had 
drawn their strength in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
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Christos 
Needs Your Help 


Christos has almost given up hope. 
Life to this eleven year old Greek boy 
is drudgery and bitter poverty. Yet 
Christos has a dream—some day he 
will make a better life for himself 
and his family. And so he trudges 
many miles each day to attend school. 


Christos’ parents married after the 
war and hoped for a better future. 
But Communist uprisings broke out 
and guerilla bands burned their house 
and all their belongings. 

They began all over—from nothing. 
They own three pieces of furniture. 
All sleep on the cold earthen floor. 
They are always hungry. Life is dark 
for Christos now. How long can he 
nurse his dreams and carry hope in 
his heart? 


How You Can Help 


_You, your club, your school can 
give person-to-person help to a child 
like Christos. Your monthly contribu- 
tion of $12.50 through Save the 
Children Federation will provide 
your sponsored child with supplemen- 
tary food, warm clothing, household 
goods and cash. You will receive the 
child’s photograph and case history 
and you may correspond with the 
pena. Please fill out the coupon 

low and join thousands of SCF spon- 
sors in a most rewarding experience. 

SCF National Sponsors include: 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Hon. 

Herbert Hoover, Spyros Skouras 


Registered with U. S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 





“Serving Children for 29 Years” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
Please send me my child’s name, story and 
picture. | want to sponsor a child in West 
Germany (), Korea (J, Finland (), Greece (1, 
Italy (), France (1), Austria (1), or where the 
need is greatest (1). Enclosed is my first pay- 
ment: $12.50 a month (1), $3"’.50 a quarter (1, 

$75 semi-annually (1), $150 annually (1. 
| cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my 
gift of $. 


Name. 








Address. 





City. Zone. State. 
Contributions are Deductible from Income Tax 
E 9- 

















tury were no longer viable. Across 
the promised land of political, eco- 
nomic, and social liberation lay a 
spiritual vacuum. To a large extent 
this vacuum is now being filled by a 
British imitation of American mass 
culture. 

To maintain itself in effective 
power, a British political party must 
reckon and work with this upsurge 
of new attitudes and expectations. 
The Conservatives have done so 
brilliantly, and often, it must be said, 
cynically. The Labour Party has 
failed to do so. That is the primary 
cause of its present decline. 


The New Puritans 


At first glance, this fact seems to 
imply a flagrant paradox. How can 
it be that the Tories, who are the 
very embodiment of the old, lofty 
style of English life, should deal suc- 
cessfully with the brave new world 
of the motor scooter, the espresso 
bar, and the television crooner, 
whereas Labour, the avowed repre- 
sentative of the lower orders, should 
find no genuine approach to these 
new forces? But the paradox is only 
apparent. If we look more closely at 
the history of socialist ideals and at 


the men who command the Labour 
Party, the explanation becomes 
clear. 


In its stress on public virtue and 
private effort, in its belief in collec- 
tive responsibility and the tran- 
scendent, ideal nature of the state, 
socialism is the legitimate heir to 
Puritanism. The Labourites have al- 
ways embodied the strain of apos- 
tolic militancy in the English tem- 
per. They believe in the virtues of 
austerity and sacrifice, not only for 
momentary practical ends but as na- 
tional traits to be valued in them- 
selves. —The normative gestures of 
socialism are the rolling up of the 
sleeve and the tightening of the belt. 
Passionately convinced that it is sin- 
ful that a few should have much and 
many should have little, the shapers 
of socialist ideology have tended to 
come up with the answer that all 
should have little. The flame of the 
socialist faith burns purest in men 
like Cripps, with his vegetable-juice 
diet, or in Lord Attlee, that Coolidge 
of the Labour Party who uses words 
as if each syllable cost money. 

This austere, idealistic vision of 
individual conduct and state author- 
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ity appeals strongly to intellectuals, 
With certain notable exceptions 
(Bevin, Morrison, Bevan), the La. 
bour Party has recruited its leader- 
ship and spokesmen from the ranks 
of middle-class. intellectuals. The 
Labour front bench is as deeply 
rooted in the great schools and Ox. 
ford and Cambridge as is the Con- 
servative. Men such as Gaitskell and 
R. H. S. Crossman are ex-academics 
with all the psychological quirks of 
the urban intelligentsia. 

And they suffer from a constant 
inner malaise: they know that their 
own past has been far easier and 
more privileged than that of the 
masses for whom they speak. Their 
political education took place not at 
the pit face or in the railroad yard, 
but in the seminars of the London 
School of Economics or in the clois- 
tered walks at Oxford. To compen- 
sate for this, they develop attitudes 
of extreme sobriety and self-denial. 
Yet they cannot wholly suppress 
their natural distinction of mind 
and bearing. They are ill at ease 
with the bustling vulgarity of the 
rank and file. As in all virtuous 
men and idealists, there is in the 
character of the bourgeois leaders of 
British socialism an _ ineradicable 
strain of snobbery. The slap on the 
back stings their souls. To docu- 
ment, in a single vision, the failure 
of the Labour Party, one need only 
look at the photographs of the an- 
nual dance or “hop” which takes 
place at the close of the party con- 
gress in Blackpool or Margate or 
Brighton. Here is Mr. Gaitskell 
dancing the reel with the “ordinary 
folk.” Wearing a baggy print dress 
and costume jewelry, the baker’s 
wife or the miner’s daughter whirls 
on either hand. The “Chief,” a leg 


jauntily brandished, gambols in the | 


middle. On his pudgy, thoughtful 
face there is an expression in which 
moral fervor and personal discom- 
fort are marvelously mixed. And the 
nose wrinkles, unmistakably. 


B* MORAL TRADITION and personal 
temper, Gaitskell and his parlia- 
mentary colleagues were unprepared 
to deal with the great hunger for the 
frills ot leisure that swept the Brit- 
ish electorate after a decade of war 
and enforced privation. The old 
lions of the party, who had fought 
the good fight in the decades of 
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misery and industrial strife between 
the wars, had no understanding or 
sympathy for the frivolity of the 
new masses. Men who had seen their 
families die of coal-dust poisoning or 
walked the streets of hunger in the 
1930’s could not grasp the mixture 
of indifference or covert admiration 
with which the new postwar work- 
ingman looks upon his managers 
and employers. The language of 
Bevan and Morrison is no longer 
meaningful to the young; it speaks 
to the harsh remembrance of the 
old. And it is their vote which it 
commands. 


The Common Touch 


Hence the Labour Party has per- 
sisted in fighting battles which no 
longer have any real meaning or 
which it won in the late 1940's. De- 
spite the rather dismal record of the 
publicly owned coal and railroad in- 
dustries, Gaitskell once again went 
to the country in 1959 with a pro- 
gram for further nationalization (in 
which he himself probably has little 
faith). A survey conducted after the 
election disclosed that even among 
Labour supporters, only twenty per 
cent wanted more public ownership. 
Asked which promise in the party 
electoral platform would have 
pleased them most, only two per 
cent of the Labour voters inter- 
viewed mentioned nationalization. 
Nearly thirty-five per cent named 
“help for the old.” 

The lesson is plain and the To- 
ries have learned it with gusto. 
They have become the champions of 


the consumer society and have 
identified themselves with the jovial 
vulgarity and materialism that char- 
acterize the new England. After 
their defeat in 1945, the Conserva- 
tives under R. A. Butler and Lord 
Woolton re-examined their entire 
philosophy and tactics. They under- 
stood in which direction the winds 
of change were blowing and re- 
emerged as the party of the young, 


_ the ambitious, and the consumer- 


minded. They have fought not with 
ideas or ideals but with cakes and 
ale. By encouraging a tremendous 
expansion in hire purchase (consum- 
er credit), they have allowed millions 
of Englishmen to follow their Amer- 
ican cousins into cheerful debt. 
Throughout England men lie in 
beds they have not paid for and sit 
entranced in front of television sets 
financed by small monthly install- 
ments. Indeed, if one had to choose 
the emblem of Conservative victory, 
it could well be the TV screen. 
The Tories have let the backers of 
Independent Television make for- 
tunes and looked on complaisantly 
as all of British television has 
plunged to new depths of vulgarity. 


A POLITICAL CARTOON published af- 
ter the general election of 1959 
goes to the heart of the matter. It 
depicts Macmillan relaxing in an 


avuncular armchair. Around him 
stand a modern refrigerator, a small 
low-priced car, a washing machine, 
and a TV set. “Well, gentlemen,” 
says the victorious Prime Minister, 
“T think we all fought a good fight.” 

Mr. Macmillan’s role in the new 
Conservatism is a major one, Unlike 
either Eden or Gaitskell, he has a 
genuine common touch. Secure in 
his own social eminence, he meets 
the common man with jovial ease. 
He radiates bonhomie, in the style 
of a portly character out of Field- 
ing. As he slogs through cow pastures 
to pat prize bulls on the nose or lines 
up for his tea at the factory can- 
teen, Macmillan vividly communi- 
cates the idea that he is enjoying 
himself. His walrus countenance, 
half dormant and half cunning, 
seems to be saying: “Be like myself; 
enjoy life.” Or as Guizot said to 
France over a hundred years ago: 
“Enrichissez-vous.” 

That has been the underlying 
message of the Conservatives since 


1950, and they have got it across 
to the electorate by a skillful, 
massive use of the techniques of 
modern advertising. During the 
twenty-four months preceding the 
general election of 1959, the Con- 
servatives spent on advertising only 
£8,000 less than the total amount 
spent on the election by 625 Tory 
candidates, Over £1.5 million were 
spent by private groups under Con- 
servative aegis to warn the voters of 
the threat of Socialist nationaliza- 
tion. The firm that directed the 
Conservative publicity effort spent 
some £500,000 on posters and news- 
paper advertising. The most re- 
fined techniques of market research 
were used to discover what image of 
the party and of its program would 
have the strongest consumer appeal. 
When it emerged that parents were 
most concerned about placing their 
children in grammar schools (at 
about age twelve), cherubic six-year- 
olds vanished from Tory posters and 
were replaced by their older broth- 
ers and sisters in gym clothes. 
Labour also tried to get in on the 
new political circus and _ spent 
£103,000 on advertising in 1958-1959. 
But the money was used amateurish- 
ly and without conviction. The open 
vulgarity of the techniques seemed 
to repel the Socialist conscience. 
Does all this mean that the La- 
bour Party’s fate is continued and 
irreparable defeat? The most confi- 
dent Tory would not risk that pre- 
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misery and industrial strife between 
the wars, had no understanding or 
sympathy for the frivolity of the 
new masses. Men who had seen their 
families die of coal-dust poisoning or 
walked the streets of hunger in the 
1930’s could not grasp the mixture 
of indifference or covert admiration 
with which the new postwar work- 
ingman looks upon his managers 
and employers. The language of 
Bevan and Morrison is no longer 
meaningful to the young; it speaks 
to the harsh remembrance of the 
old. And it is their vote which it 
commands. 


The Common Touch 


Hence the Labour Party has per- 
sisted in fighting battles which no 
longer have any real meaning or 
which it won in the late 1940's. De- 
spite the rather dismal record of the 
publicly owned coal and railroad in- 
dustries, Gaitskell once again went 
to the country in 1959 with a pro- 
gram for further nationalization (in 
which he himself probably has little 
faith). A survey conducted after the 
election disclosed that even among 
Labour supporters, only twenty per 
cent wanted more public ownership. 
Asked which promise in the party 
electoral platform would have 
pleased them most, only two per 
cent of the Labour voters inter- 
viewed mentioned nationalization. 
Nearly thirty-five per cent named 
“help for the old.” 

The lesson is plain and the To- 
ries have learned it with gusto. 
They have become the champions of 








the consumer society and have 
identified themselves with the jovial 
vulgarity and materialism that char- 
acterize the new England. After 
their defeat in 1945, the Conserva- 
tives under R. A. Butler and Lord 
Woolton re-examined their entire 
philosophy and tactics. They under- 
stood in which directiori the winds 
of change were blowing and re- 
emerged as the party of the young, 
the ambitious, and the consumer- 


‘minded. They have fought not with 


ideas or ideals but with cakes and 
ale. By encouraging a tremendous 
expansion in hire purchase (consum- 
er credit), they have allowed millions 
of Englishmen to follow their Amer- 
ican cousins into cheerful debt. 
Throughout England men lie in 
beds they have not paid for and sit 
entranced in front of television sets 
financed by small monthly install- 
ments. Indeed, if one had to choose 
the emblem of Conservative victory, 
it could well be the TV screen. 
The Tories have let the backers of 
Independent Television make for- 
tunes and looked on complaisantly 
as all of British television has 
plunged to new depths of vulgarity. 


A POLITICAL CARTOON published af- 
ter the general election of 1959 
goes to the heart of the matter. It 
depicts Macmillan relaxing in an 
avuncular armchair. Around him 
stand a modern refrigerator, a small 
low-priced car, a washing machine, 
and a TV set. “Well, gentlemen,” 
says the victorious Prime Minister, 
“I think we all fought a good fight.” 

Mr. Macmillan’s role in the new 
Conservatism is a major one, Unlike 
either Eden or Gaitskell, he has a 
genuine common touch. Secure in 
his own social eminence, he meets 
the common man with jovial ease. 
He radiates bonhomie, in the style 
of a portly character out of Field- 
ing. As he slogs through cow pastures 
to pat prize bulls on the nose or lines 
up for his tea at the factory can- 
teen, Macmillan vividly communi- 
cates the idea that he is enjoying 
himself. His walrus countenance, 
half dormant and half cunning, 
seems to be saying: “Be like myself; 
enjoy life.” Or as Guizot said to 
France over a hundred years ago: 
“Enrichissez-vous.” 

That has been the underlying 
message of the Conservatives since 





1950, and they have got it across 
to the electorate by a skillful, 
massive use of the techniques of 
modern advertising. During the 
twenty-four months preceding the 
general election of 1959, the Con- 
servatives spent on advertising only 
£8,000 less than the total amount 
spent on the election by 625 Tory 
candidates, Over £1.5 million were 
spent by private groups under Con- 
servative aegis to warn the voters of 
the threat of Socialist nationaliva- 
tion. The firm that directed the 
Conservative publicity effort spent 
some £500,000 on posters and news- 
paper advertising. The most re- 
fined techniques of market research 
were used to discover what image of 
the party and of its program would 
have the strongest consumer appeal. 
When it emerged that parents were 
most concerned about placing their 
children in grammar schools (at 
about age twelve), cherubic six-year- 
olds vanished from Tory posters and 
were replaced by their older broth- 
ers and sisters in gym clothes. 
Labour also tried to get in on the 
new political circus and _ spent 
£103,000 on advertising in 1958-1959. 
But the money was used amateurish- 
ly and without conviction. The open 
vulgarity of the techniques seemed 
to repel the Socialist conscience. 
Does all this mean that the La- 
bour Party’s fate is continued and 
irreparable defeat? The most confi- 
dent Tory would not risk that pre- 
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diction. In the short run, the swing 
of a few percentage points in the 
national electorate needed to bring 
Labour back to power is perfectly 
conceivable. A number of factors 
could provoke it. An American re- 
cession or a drastic shift in the terms 
of trade could halt or slow down 
England’s prosperity. Critics of gov- 
ernment policy are saying that the 
Conservatives have neglected the ex- 
pansion of basic industries and of 


the vital export trade in order to- 


keep the home market buoyant and 
satisfied. And there is always the 
possibility that new leaders will 
emerge from Labour ranks. So far 
there are none in sight. But such 
things are subject to fairly rapid 
change. The new Bevan may be 
somewhere around the next corner. 


The End of an Era 

Yet even a temporary return to 
power by virtue of crisis or political 
skill would not resolve the basic 
dilemma of English socialism. Amid 
the churning Mixmasters and _ blaz- 
ing television sets, socialism stands 
forlorn, like a stern old school- 
teacher, croaking ancient slogans 
and battle cries in a language fewer 
and fewer people understand. Can it 
learn the new speech of mass democ- 
racy? Only by recasting its most 
hallowed concepts. Only if it throws 
overboard its view of the class strug- 
gle, of business cycles, of the trade 
unions’ role in government, of the 
links between technological progress 
and unemployment. But if it does 
revise its image of the world so 
drastically, will socialism still be 
socialism? 

Political parties founded on alli- 
ances of interest and traditions of 
personal background, such as the 
Conservative Party, can alter their 
fundamental ideas without losing 
their identity. (In many respects, 
Butler and Macleod today stand to 
the left of Labour.) Ideological 
parties cannot. If the Labour Party 
loses its socialist faith, it loses itself— 
and to that extent Crossman and the 
other rebels are right in their at- 
tack on Gaitskell. 

The dilemma seems inescapable, 
and the death of Aneurin Bevan 
may strike future historians as a 
convenient date at which to end the 
history of his party as he knew and 
loved it. 
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A Union Without Issue 


MADELEINE CHAPSAL 


Paris 
| abe SINCE the war, two figures 
have dominated the French lit- 
erary Left. They are Simone de 
Beauvoir and Jean-Paul Sartre. The 
two are linked not only by their lit- 
erary reputations but also in a union 
they believe to be stronger than mar- 
riage. “Nothing about Sartre and 
me can be understood,” de Beauvoir 
has written, “unless one takes into 
account that which explains and 
justifies our relationship, the twin 
signs we bear on our foreheads: 
fraternity.” When they first met in 
the Latin Quarter, Simone was 
twenty, Jean-Paul twenty-three. Mar- 
riage was a bourgeois institution, 
and they held all bourgeois institu- 
tions in contempt: “That we would 
remain unmarried was a matter of 
course.” Their union was a contract 
with the purpose both of creation— 
they were to “encompass everything, 
be witness to everything’”’—and of re- 
bellion against the prejudices of 
their society and their times. 

From the first, then, their uncon- 
ventional union was dedicated both 
to creation and to freedom. “Our 
love,” said Sartre, always the philos- 
opher even in his lover’s vocabulary, 


“is an unconditional one; we must 
also experience the kinds of love§ 
that are conditioned and relative.” 
And when they went arm in arm 
to the neighborhood restaurant, 
the lovers played at calling them-f 
selves “Monsieur et Madame M. Or- 
ganatic,” or in more expensive estab- 
lishments “Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
Hattic, American millionaires.” 
They were of course immensely 
voluble: “Words did not frighten 
me; I soon realized that were our 
conversation to be pursued until 
the end of the world, the time would § 
seem too short,” de Beauvoir has 
said. Thirty years later that conver- 
sation is still going on. It is between 
two first-rate minds that together 
have won their wager that they 
would carry on an endless fight 
against decay in whatever form it 
might take: growing old, loss of con- 
viction, change of heart, and even 
success. 


AN’ PRESENT, through a coincidence 
no doubt as inevitable as their 
love, Sartre and de Beauvoir are 
publishing autobiographies. They 
are presenting their balance sheets. 
Probably they are led to do this be- 
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cause the intellectual Left has come 
to a dead end, what with the Al- 
gerian war and the régime of a 
“savior” whom the Left can neither 
accept, since he is a general support- 
ed by the military, nor throw out: 
who would do it, and for whom? The 
books Sartre and de Beauvoir are 
writing are of great importance; in 
laying bare their lives, they reveal 
the moral habits, the hopes, the 
failures, and at times the illusions of 
their generation. 

De Beauvoir was the first to begin, 
two years ago, with Memoirs of a 
Dutiful Daughter, an account of her 
adolescence which ended when she 
met Sartre. At the time she an- 
nounced that she did not expect to 
continue the narrative, since it 
would involve writing about liv- 
ing people, and particularly about 
Sartre. 

She has changed her mind. She 
had just returned from a trip to 
China a year and a half ago when 
I talked with her in her Montpar- 
nasse studio and she told me that 
she was planning a sequel. “I would 
like to discover why I wrote the 
books I have written. Why those 
particular books and not others? It’s 
astonishing to look at what one has 
done in the light of the wild ambi- 
tions one had at twenty. One 
planned, one expected to give the 
world an important message. Yes, 
now I want to find out precisely 
why I have written what I have writ- 
ten.” 

Too conscientious a humanist not 
to be afraid of devoting too much 
time to her own personality, she 


added: “I believe that to tell metic- 
ulously the truth about oneself helps 
others understand their own truth. 
For the moment, to write about my- 
self is the best way I know of speak- 
ing to other people about them- 
selves.” 


D’ Beauvoir has now completed 
Suite, and the book is scheduled 
for publication in October. Les 
Temps Modernes, Sartre’s magazine, 


. published excerpts during the sum- 


mer. In this new book we see this 
daughter of strict bourgeois Catho- 
lics, faced with the need to earn a 
living, has continued her studies—an 
activity, however necessary, that her 
parents deplored—and has earned 
the right to teach philosophy in the 
government school system. For a 
woman to be agrégée de philosophie 
was even more exceptional then 
than it is now. She took her exami- 
nations with Sartre; he was first that 
year, and she was second. After this 
achievement, she proceeded to flout 
the prejudices of her day by living 
in a hotel room unchaperoned and 
having an open affair with a young 
professor. Neither she nor Sartre had 
any money. Both were filled with 
immense hope—a hope very different 
from what it was to become. For 
these astonishingly frank confessions 
show that these two champions of 
Marxist revolution started out as de- 
termined individualists, Cartesians, 
followers of Alain, that oracle of the 
Radical Socialists, and had set them- 
selves the task of “saving all things 
from time and nothingness.” “Man,” 
they said, “must be created anew; 


his invention will in part be our 
achievement.” 

These two mystics who believed in 
salvation through writing were con- 
vinced that the world needed them 
in order to exist. (Pursuing this 
thesis to the éxtreme, de Beauvoir 
once succeeded in convincing Sartre 
that microbes did not exist since he 
could not see them.) And de Beauv- 
voir added that her personal aim 
was to make her life “an exemplary 
experience in which the whole world 
would be reflected.” The great ad- 
venture would be to write and 
create, without leaving anything 
out. And also to see everything: 
sidewalks, cafés, people in the street. 
For those two minds of boundless 
good will, there was nothing that 
did not teach, nothing that did not 
reveal. 

“I went to look at a tree,” Sartre 
once wrote to de Beauvior. “It was 
very lovely. Unfortunately I have no 
idea what kind of a tree it was... .” 
It was at this time that he conceived 
the idea for La Nausée. 


oe they despised the rich 
and expected nothing of them. 
In this they differed from Scott Fitz- 
gerald, for whom only the rich, who 
“are not like us,” possessed a certain 
truth, a certain art—or vice—of liv- 
ing. In Suite de Beauvoir writes: 
“Habitués of palace hotels, the 
young men who drove Hispano- 
Suiza cars, women in minks, dukes, 
millionaires, we considered all this 
fine world as the lowest of the low. 
I felt only irony and pity for such 
people. . . . When I passed the for- 
bidden delights of Fouquet’s on the 
Champs-Elysées, or Maxim’s on the 
rue Royale, I used to tell myself that § 
the outsiders were the people with- 
sce 
They longed to travel. But they 
could afford neither train nor steam- 
ship, so they went on their bicycles 
or afoot. Assigned to teach in Mar- 
seilles while Sartre remained in 
Paris, the young woman occasionally 
walked as much as forty kilometers 
of a Sunday. Churches, estuaries, 
villages, she felt the need to see all 
Provence. After all, when still a 
child, she had promised herself that 
she would “go all over the world 
without missing a single meadow, a 
single brook.” 

She had a formidable appetite for 
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DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains 
two clues. One is a conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 
on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when read down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 


a 

31 91 43 155 67 125 107 153 195 141 
118 11 167 T31 
He who fights and runs away. (1,4,6,3) 


B 
199 21 171 221 139 191 149 121 


Ancient Syrian seaport. 


ind tits ae oe ane aa 


87 27 45 109 83 10) 147 
British beverage, not for the afternoon, 
usually. (4,3) 


Te. ce. Seale. stati 
69 99 108 13 225 135 


Draws out or develpps. 


39 23 219 105 61 183 
Wrinkled. 


49 «17:«79«75 
**But let the poor And__within them, starve 
at door:’’ Herbert, Unkindness. 


157 35 89 189 177 55 111 7 


Acrostician’s work. 


197 71 5 24 161 205 211 181 73 119 57 


One purpose of sacrifice. 


T45 41 207 ST 169 29 


Water at the center of the world. (13,3) 


J 
59 77 3 115 163 202 47 1 209 
Not this but thet (5,4) 
K 
143 179 85 165 175 213 33 203 19 


185 127 193 223 
Lachrymose programs. (3,4,6) 
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198 1199 bat 


DOWN 


- Bat up in two directions and 
penetrates. 


. Very soft in a nobleman, but 
spice on the whole. 


- Go up a Swiss mountain in a 
little fight and become accuser. 


. French railroad station for two 
directions consents. 


150 units of electricity which 
bind. 


Fee for the Light Brigade? 
- Mules tour waveringly. 


She and the editor. Which takes 


notice? 


- Not a box for a flight but the 
flight itself. 


. Go in with five hundred. You 
will be charmed. 


Build out of stronger ectoplasm. 


. Richardson novel makes Pa 
lame, halt, and blind. 


Floor walking'or pig can be 
confused. 


. Caters at rest. 


» One who runs with a mocking 
grin. Perhaps Word A. 


. Idles on a declivity. 


tl a all 


202 J ana 205 H 


. With O, 
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ACROSS 


- Work of Acrostician. (3,6) 


. Harlean MS no man’s operatta 


composer. 
Softly | baste a sacrament. 


musical instrument 
seems bored with routine. 


. Golfteacher tried and objected. 


Be fifty-fifty. That’s swell! 


. Spill tea on part of a lady's 


gown and an edible fungus will 
grow. 


. What jazz should do when you 


used yon music. 


. Little devil and | join to make 


a Zulu regiment. 


- Speed rate gives no hope. 


It seems fugitive from Sodom 
arrived at King Arthur's castle. 


Stiffen to make a long ace. 


. All in direction of a French 


room, 


Little Edwerd and Company 
minced nest, and agreed. 
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life: “In all my existence I have met 
no one more fitted than I for happi- 
ness. In 1929, I believed in peace, 
progress, and a future that would 
sing with joy. I felt that my own 
story must share in the harmony of 
the universe: had I been unhappy, 
I would have felt exiled, lost from 
reality .. .” 

She was sure of her love: “I was 
certain that no misfortune would 
ever come to me from him, unless he 
died before me. . 
have strengthened my bond with 
Sartre; I had no wish that Sartre’s 
existence should be reflected and 
prolonged in that of any other; 
he sufficed unto himself, and he was 
all I needed.” Intellectually, also, 
she was sure: “We prided ourselves 
on possessing the deepest-rooted of 
freedoms. . . . What existed we con- 
sidered only as the raw material for 
our effort, with no power to limit 
it: we were convinced that we were 
dependent upon nothing.” 

That was their point of depar- 
ture; they stood in the light of a 
glorious dawn. What came after was 
work, of course, and success, but also 
the war and, worse still, the crum- 
bling of their dreams and of their 
certainties. De Beauvoir’s The Man- 
darins was a fictionalized admission 
of the failure of an ideology, of a 
love, and also, in certain ways, of a 
woman. In that novel the proud 
voice of youth turned into some- 
thing more brittle—and more hu- 
man. It is not that de Beauvoir has 
ceased to believe that “everyone 
starts life in freedom” and remains 
the creator and depository of his 
own freedom; it is only that she now 
seems gradually to be aware of the 
great misfortune that awaits all 
women—even a woman who has 
written The Second Sex and has 
overcome all anti-feminist prejudice 
—the misfortune of having to grow 
old. 


oe WAS LIGHT in their lives but 

also shadow. Compared to his 
endlessly vigorous friend, Sartre 
seems to have suffered more, to be 
more deeply marked, but also to be 
a great deal stronger. According to 
de Beauvoir, he used to be “daz- 
zlingly gay.” His latest play, Les Sé- 
questrés d’Altona, is profoundly 
tragic. Among the several themes 
that spiral through the play, one 
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.. No child would - 


is new in the work of this philoso- 
pher who has talked endlessly of 
freedom: it is the theme of failure, 
and perhaps it is this new accent 
that makes a verbose, heavily intel- 
lectualized play moving. 

Von Gerlach is a German indus- 
trialist, a member of Europe's gov- 
erning class that must bear responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe of the 
Second World War. His son Franz, 
an SS lieutenant, tortured prisoners 
and became known as the Butcher 
of Smolensk. Ever since the war, this 
heir to a proud industrial kingdom 
has shut himself up, working day 
and night to deny the horror by 
which he is obsessed. Sartre asks, 


How is it possible for a twenty-year- 
old boy to sink, through no will of 
his own, into committing the foulest 
of crimes? It is obvious to his French 
audience that Sartre is alluding to 
the war in Algeria. 

After thirteen years of desperate 
and subtle efforts to erase or explain 
his shame, and after failing to find 
a “dialectical” solution, Franz gives 
up: he would prefer never to have 
been born. At this point his father, 
old and dying, enters the debate: it 
is he, not Franz, who is responsible 
for the massacres, he who gave 
Europe its shape and permitted the 
creation of murderous mechanisms, 
he who created his soldier-hangman 
son. Franz asks: “Then I was pre- 
destined?” The father says “Yes.” 
Franz asks: “Predestined to failure?” 
“Yes.” “To crime?” “Yes.” “Because 
of you?” “Because of my passions.” 

If the son is nothing but his 
father’s passions, if the new wave 
breaks on the shore only because it 
has been formed by some earlier, 
distant storm, what becomes of 
freedom? 

In a conversation that took place 
shortly after the opening of Les 
Séquestrés d’Altona, I was surprised 


to hear Sartre admit, “From my 
boyhood right up to now I have 
known what it is to be completely 
without any power of action.” He 
was not, as I first thought, speaking 
in a moment of discouragement: he 
has recently reiterated that admis. 
sion of defeat in the outspoken and 
moving preface he wrote for a new 
edition of Aden Arabie by one of 
the closest friends of his youth, Paul 
Nizan. Nizan and Sartre were class- 
mates at the Ecole Normale: “From 
1920 to 1930 we were indistinguish- 
able . . . people mistook us one for 
the other.” 

In those days Sartre was optimis- 
tic, happy, confidently preparing his 
literary future; Nizan was the ghost 
at the feast. Sarcastic, reticent, and 
fastidious, Nizan refused the bribes 
offered youth by the elder genera- 
tion. Sartre writes: “All his life he 
kept saying, insolent and charming, 
‘Never believe in Santa Claus.’” 
Nizan was sure that the class strug- 
gle would end in war. A trip to 
Arabia convinced him that the gov- 
erning classes and the wealthy, in 
their indifference to the misery of 
the peoples they exploited, were on 
the wrong track. Upon his return, 
at twenty-five, he wrote Aden Arabie, 
an indictment of what capitalism 
makes of man. No one paid the 
slightest attention, Sartre no more 
than anyone else. Was not everyone 
free, in the Europe of 1930, to “en- 
compass everything and understand 
everything”? Nizan became more 
and more of a recluse. Finally he 
joined the Communist Party, in 
which he saw the only way to fight 
against the established social order. 
He was a rebel and an honest man. § 
Embittered and humiliated after the 
signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact, he 
tore up his party card and the year 
following he went off to be killed at 
Dunkirk. 


< vamp twenty-five years after its 


first appearance, here is Aden 
Arabie again, the outcry of a young 
man who was a prophet too soon. 
Sartre’s preface is the impassioned 
lament of a man of fifty-five who 
now blames himself for not having 
listened to what his own youth was 
trying to say to him through the 
voice of his friend: that one had to 
say “No” and then “No” again. 

“No” to what? To any sort of 
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st iS New York Newspaper Reveals 


Startling Vitamin Price Facts... 


Learn How You Can Save On 


‘amins 


Recently a leading New York evening 
newspaper published a public service study 
of Patent Medicines. The VITAMIN 
installment uncovered the wide variance 
in the prices of Vitamins and Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to everyone buying 
Vitamins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for ali practical and therapeu- 
tic purposes, the same as if it is bottled 
under another label. The fact is, most of 
the Vitamin concentrates consumed in 
America are produced by only a few 
companies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient risks 
a seizure by the U. S. Government. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting 
to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs and 
compare the prices charged by different 
companies for the same Vitamin com 
pounds.” 


Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of phone calls 
requesting the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 

The Free Hudson Catalog offers tre- 
mendous VALUES on Vitamins, Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations and Food Supple- 
ments. Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase your 
Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. 

Here are two examples of Hudson Vita- 
min savings: a very popular multiple 
vitamin that is taken once-a-day, regu- 
larly sells for about $3.10 per 100... the 
Hudson formula sells for only $1.50 per 
100 .. . here’s another — a well known 
high potency B complex formula with 
Vitamin C and minerals (similar to a 
brand nationally advertised at $4.40 per 
100) .. . only $2.10 DIRECT from the 
Hudson Catalog. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has be- 
comea DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source 
for Vitamins throughout the nation. All 
Hudson Vitamin Products are sold with a 
money back guarantee. 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-823, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail this coupon today! 


Hud Vitamins have been awarded both PTT TTT Terre reese ess--- -- 


the PARENTS’ MAGAZINE COMMENDATION SEAL 4 HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 


and MCCALL’S USE-TESTED SEAL. 


89 Seventh Ave., Dept. M-823, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
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compromise. Sartre long believed in 
the viability of an intellectual Left, 
that is to say a liberal socialist move- 
ment that would be revolutionary 
without being Communist. He never 
joined the Communist Party. Faced 
now with the confusion and defeat 
of France’s political and intellectual 
Left, he writes angrily: “[The Left] 
is a rotten carcass in which the 
worms are busy. It stinks. Rule by 
the military, dictatorship, and fas- 


cism will crawl out of the decom- - 


posing filth.” 


H: BLAMES himself for having 
sought to follow a middle road, 
for having yielded even if only for a 
moment, even if only as in a dream, 
even if only on a few rare occasions, 
to the appeal of compromise with 
the social order. He blames himself 
also for growing old. Never has a 
man, who after all is not yet an old 
man, scorned with such cold fury 
the decrepitude of those who have 
outlived their youth. They should 
not still be alive: “If we are here at 
all, it is because we have gone along 
with everything. . . . Fifty years of 
existence in this backward province 
that France has become is in itself 
degrading. . . . Our bones are grown 
old and we discover that we have ac- 
complished nothing, at an age when 
people write their last wills. ... We 
are old now: we have so often be- 
trayed our youth that it is no more 
than simple decency never to men- 
tion it... . Twenty-five? Yes, I must 
once have been twenty-five, but now 
I'm fifty-five... .” 

The outcry is angry, but it is 
also poetic: it is a thousand times 
more fierce, and actually more re- 
bellious—if rebellion consists in re- 
jecting life itself—than the outcries 
of the young. 

It seems as if Sartre desperately 
regrets, as one regrets a lost love, 
that he did not die before rounding 
the fatal cape of forty, that he did 
not simply clear out, as Nizan did at 
thirty-five, in a gesture of haughty 
disdain, saying “No” to the last. In 
this extraordinary preface to a young 
man’s book, Sartre, choking with 
fury and grief, turns against himself. 
He who has never been able to halt 
the flow of speech or pen imposes 
silence on himself: “Now that the 
old men are finished; let this adoles- 
cent speak to his brothers.” 
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What exactly is he blaming him- 
self for, this man who has always 
said “No” to the seduction of 
his times? The answer is clear: he 


cannot forgive himself for not hav-. 


ing carried his refusal to its ultimate 
conclusion, for not having joined 
the Communist Party. Or rather, 
since there was notlting to stop 
him—and in fact there still is noth- 
ing to stop him—for not having been 
able to join it. The truth is that he 
could not and cannot join it because 
he is not free. He is not free because 
Jean-Paul Sartre, French bourgeois 
writer nourished by Claudel, Flau- 
bert, Baudelaire, and Mallarmé, can- 
not in conscience cease being what 
he knows he is. No call from his 
heart or from his mind can summon 
him into the ranks of the working 
classes. 


Yy HE EVER could have been a Com- 
munist, it was when he was twenty. 
For in the 1920’s neither the Com- 
munist Party, the Soviet Union, 
Sartre’s philosophy, nor the world 
struggle was what it is today. It was 
then that Nizan joined the party. 
Sartre’s anguished preface to Nizan’s 
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book shows that he knows it was the 
last call for him, too. 

He knows today that it is too late 
for unconditional dedication in pol- 
itics, too late because the dogma he 
and de Beauvoir proclaimed thirty 
years ago—“We thought ourselves in- 
dependent of everything”—no long- 
er seems valid to him. Was it pride 
then, or illusion? Today Sartre 
would probably no longer propose 
his thesis of radical freedom. It was 
Nizan who was right: “He felt the 
















weight of his chains. I refused to fee| 
the weight of mine. I kept telling 
him we were free. He did not ap. 
swer.” Has the Sartre who once 
preached the free man’s duty to be. 
come “engaged” in the world’s com-§« 
bat now reached the point of con. 
fessing that a man is not entirely 
independent of the accidental, 
unchosen circumstances of his life? 
In the course of Sartre’s recent 
trip to Cuba, he became aware, per. 
haps, of still another wall. (The men 
of the Left used to dream that there 
were no barriers to a revolution that 
must be universal; that dream is 
fading now and vanishing.) There 
he was, a revolutionary intellectual 
in the midst of young revolution: 
aries whose aims he could not but 
approve. He made a curious admis 
sion: “Here in Cuba,” he said, “| 
feel even older than in Paris.” © oe 
Older, that is to say more apart 
No matter how great his sympathy 
for young revolutions, Sartre can no 
longer feel himself a part of them 
It is not just that he is old; it is sim 
ply that he cannot be a rebel. “No 
one can speak for children,” Ber 
nanos once sighed. “One would hav4 
to know the language of childhood.’ 
For Sartre this discovery that only 
with dead friends like Nizan can hg 
feel fraternity has been painful. He 
is obsessed with growing old, and 
the jealousy an aging idealist feel 
toward those who are taking hi 
place in the front ranks is perhapj 
the most acute of jealousies. Nog 
longer can Sartre speak for the 
young. And he has been quicke 
than they to recognize the fact. 
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The Wasteful Savers 


CURTIS HARNACK 


poe is a Persian proverb that 
says: “If a man is blind, God 
provides the lure to catch birds.” For 
many modern Persians the presence 
of Americans in their country is just 
such a gift from God, and various 
uses are made of it. Last year I was 
in Iran as a Fulbright teacher in the 
provincial mountain city of Tabriz, 
about thirty miles from the Russian 
border of Azerbaijan. 

I lived in one half of a white- 
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awashed adobe building, and my Ger- 


man-born landlady, widow of an 
Iranian physician, lived on the other 
side. She had been forced to take in 
a renter because of her husband’s 
atal addiction to opium—all funds 
ad been consumed by it. My apart- 
ent was neatly kept and furnished 
na style that may have been vague- 
y Freiburg a quarter century ago, 
hen as a maiden she had met the 
Persian medical student whom she 
arried. Handsome, four-foot high 
erosene lamps from Samarkand 
plowed in the windows. 

Picture several male students in 
heir early twenties, dressed in rak- 
shly tailored suits, as they entered 


Deptember 29, 1960 








the garden of my home through a 
gate in the high mud wall. It was 
autumn, and my servant Hassan, 
wearing a ragged, discarded suit and 
shoes made from old tires, led them 
along, amiably chatting with them in 
Turki, the local dialect. 

My guests sat down gingerly, their 
shoes left outside the door. They 
took tea and pistachio nuts and 
glanced about appraisingly. “How 
much do you pay?” It was the inevi- 
table, exasperating question, though 
intended as a polite social remark. 1 
gave them a truthful answer, and 
they shook their heads. ‘‘Ah, it is too 
much. Too much.” 


W: TALKED about their interests 
in life; they wanted, above all, 
to be rich and powerful. Power is 
necessary in order to remain rich, for 
without it, one night the police 
might come to your door with a deed 
showing that you no longer owned 
your house, that your bank balance 
was gone, and that you had nothing 
but the carpets under your feet. 

But there was another side to their 
natures, and they were pleased to 
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... reassessed and impartially 
appraised by two of the 
country’s foremost newsmen 


Roscoe Drummond 
and Gaston Coblentz 


DUEL 
AT THE 
BRINK 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES’ 
COMMAND OF 
AMERICAN POWER 


@—p “The first broad-scale study 
of Mr. Dulles . . . It reveals a 
powerful man, relentlessly fight- 
ing against great dangers in the 
world. It is an excellent start at 
a task which historians will long 
find difficult and revealing: the 
understanding of a man who 
wielded American power at one 
of the turning points of history.” 
— ERWIN D. CANHAM, 

Christian Science Monitor 


$4.50 at all booksellers 
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display this: a sensitivity to beauty, 
a concern for poetry, an interest in 
the afterlife, and, sometimes, an 
enervating morbidity—a desire for 
death. Most of them had read “inspi- 
rational” books from America. They 
knew that they should be up and do- 
ing, that the grave was not their goal, 
that if they tried to think right, 
things would go right. The western 
message was like a pill that they 
supposed should be swallowed: it 
might cure Iran of what ailed it. But 
I felt as I listened to their self- 
admonishments that they no more 
believed this than they believed in 
the party line from Moscow. 

The personal questions continued, 
for the way of disclosures is the way 
to friendship. “How much money do 
you make?” “Do you take a bath 
every day?” “How much do you pay 
the servants?” Asked with the direct- 
ness of a child’s query, these ques- 
tions demanded candid answers. 
The Persians were quite willing 
to divulge information about their 
lives—and did; a bit diluted, of 
course. The Koran prescribed the 
rules for all intimate conduct, after 
all; there was no mystery in the least, 
except in the ways in which the gen- 
eral laws were applied to their lives. 
I learned that their friendliness and 
volubility covered a subtle secrecy 
not easily encroached upon. 

They explored my apartment and 
peered at the array of commissary 
goods shipped by rail from Teheran. 
They marveled at the extent of this 
hoard and said, “You could open a 
shop.” While I tried to explain west- 
ern plumbing in the bathroom, I 
knew that a student in the living 
room was quickly perusing the half- 
finished letter in my typewriter, hav- 
ing fun using his newly acquired 
English. 

In the hallway one of them asked: 
“Sir, what is this” He stood point- 
ing over my wastebasket. “Surely you 
are not throwing this away?” At first 
I could not understand what he 
meant, until he fondled the garland 
of excelsior I had discarded. “What is 
it?” he asked. These wonderful, deli- 
cate coils of wood were soft but 
springy, he pointed out, and far bet- 
ter than the stufling Iranians ordi- 
narily had in bedding and uphol- 
stered chairs. I assured him that he 
might have it, anc. he gathered it up 
in a paper sack. 
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AS THE MONTHs unfolded, this in- 
terest on the part of Iranians in 
what I had to throw away made me 
feel humble and unworthy. I had so 
much of everything, and yet there was 
no simple means of salving this guilt; 
the ocean of want around me was 
too wide, too deep.. One thing be- 
came evident: I could not really 
dispose of anything. My most imme- 
diate reminder of this was Hassan, 
who came each day to remove gar- 
bage and trash. I would watch him 
from the window as he shambled 
along slowly, poring over what I had 
discarded that day. He would begin 
his eager perusal, lifting out the 
burnished Tuborg beer cans as if he 
had found miniature bronze samo- 
vars. The foil packets which had con- 
tained Lipton’s soup were delightful 
surprises—and at first quite baffling, 
both as to what I had used them 
for and what use he could make of 





them. The malleable metal strip 
from a coffee-can lid could be twisted 
and looped. Hassan would sell this to 
a droshky driver for one and a half 
rials; it would be an admirable thing 
for holding together a broken har- 
ness. I saw that I was introducing 
into Hassan’s life a modest source of 
capital—an American aid program 
on a diminutive scale. 


I WAS BECOMING conditioned by what 
I saw each day on Pahlavi Avenue 
as I walked to the university. I would 
pass a squatting merchant on a 
blanket, his wares before him, chant- 
ing to attract business. He had for 
sale thirty empty Carter’s ink bottles; 
it was puzzling to imagine where he 
had gotten them. Farther along a 
man specializing in art objects was 
selling a page from an old copy of 
the Saturday Evening Post. It was a 
four-color advertisement for Hot- 
point showing a father, mother, and 
two crisply dressed daughters smug- 
ly regarding the legend in needle- 
work on the wall behind them: 
“Bless Our Happy Hotpoint Home.” 











Now it was handsomely encased | 
hind glass with a gold baroque fra 
I was pleased to realize that 
san’s wife would be delighted wj 
the stack of American Christy 
cards I had received. Later, she 
even wearing one of them. She 
enchanted with the gift-wra pap 
and colored ribbons but probaj 
sold them. Sometimes for Has 
I obligingly set aside an empty oli 
jar or a neat little mushroom tin, 

Immersed in the ways of a bij 
and-pieces economy, I was becomi 
accustomed to the fact that the hoy 
made curtains in my bedrooin w4 
fashioned out of strips of unbleac 
muslin; the draw cord was che 
white string knotted together, w 
a naked spool for the drape pull 
was a novelty for me, an all-thu 
mechanic, to find myself not ouly 
derstanding every mechanical op¢ 
tion I observed but thinking of p 
tical improvements. On the surf 
of the economic scene there 
a hustling and crying, a cert 
busyness. One saw wooden tru 
veneered with patches of Snow C 
orange-juice and Blatz beer a 
tables made of packing crates. 

One day in spring when Hassi 
little treasure room near the chic 
coop happened to be open I pee 
inside, and there in an enormous hq 
was what he had collected from m4 
at least, what he had not yet sold 
disposed of. It seemed indecent t 
I had consumed enough canned f 
to have left this tremendous p 
And most disturbing of all, I 
many little bits that I had not bq 
conscious of discarding: bottle cq 
empty folders of book matches, 
derwear buttons, and a used kerost 
wick. Next to all of this was a rout 
somewhat dusty red ball; had t 
too, once been mine? I found thai 
was made of wax and for a momé 
could not imagine what connecti 
it had with me. And then suddeq 
as if it were a waif to whom mi 
had happened, I recognized it 
spite its changed form: this was | 


red wax outer layer of some Gog 


cheeses I had eaten. 


mao ALL this concern for ¢ 
fully preserving things, Trania 
threw away time, energy, purpose 
asked my student friends if they 

not made plans for the future 
that it was spring and they wo 
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be graduating. They found it diffi- 
cult to answer my question. 

Did I not understand their dilem- 
ma? True, they were now educated 
men, but how could they put to any 
purpose their training and intelli- 
gence? Their lives would probably 
come to nothing. Oh, of course they 
could teach school, but that would 
mein being despised by family and 
friends, for it was the lowest-paying 
job for an educated man. A teacher 
cannot afford to marry; he cannot 
have a car, a home, anything. 

“You ask, what about going into 
business? But there is no business. 
We hear about dams, projects, about 
thi, and that plan, organization, 
an all the rest, but where are the 
jobs in Tabriz? Or any other city? 
Why do men walk the streets with 
nothing to do? Some of us, when we 
get our degrees, may go to work in 
the Bank Melli—three or four of us 
—the ones with the most influence, 
since it is a national bank. 

“Some of us will work in the 
bazaar with our fathers in the same 
old way—the way of the ages. Our 
education will be for nothing, if we 
do that. So many occupations are be- 
neath us now. If we come from vil- 
lages where our parents own land, 
we cannot go back except to visit. 
They have sacrificed to send us to 
college. They expect us to be rich 
and have good jobs in the cities. 

“Most of us want to live in 
Teheran, but it is crowded with 
other young Iranians like us, and 
there are no jobs there either, unless 
you have great influence. And so ex- 
pensive! We may go into the army 
as officers, for there at least we will 
have orderlies serving us. We will 
live like gentlemen. But the truth is, 
it is a useless and uninteresting life, 
too, we know. The Shah himself 
seems to be a good man. He tries to 
make things better, but he is out- 
witted. We would not mind fighting 
for Iran, but we cannot fight for a 
nation, only for a man or group of 
men—and we could never be sure 
about any of them. Mossadegh was 
the last honest man in government. 
It is better for us not to think of 
politics at all. We have enough 
troubles, trying to figure out what 
we're to do. We dream, we talk, and 
we get drunk. You see why we’re 
sad? If we were not educated, we 
would not realize the waste.” 


September 29, 1960 
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Franee: 
STEADFAST AND CHANGING 


By Raymond Aron. “The reflec- 
tions of one of the most lucid and 
best-informed contemporary French 
intellects on current French problems 
and their historical roots . . . a dis- 
passionate, well-documented and 
stimulating contribution to the de- 
bate.” — roBert poty, NV. Y. Times 
Book Review $4.75 











Fortune’s 
Merry Wheel 


THE LOTTERY IN AMERICA 


By John Samuel Ezell. From Co- 
lonial times to the 1890’s — the fas- 
cinating story of American lotteries, 
the role they played in financing the 
American Revolution; their immense 
influence on every phase of America’s 
economic, moral and cultural life; 
their resurgence today. $6.75 








Linecoln’s Manager, 
David Davis 


By Willard L. King. Foreword by 
Allan Nevins. This first biography of 
the man credited with securing Lin- 
coln’s nomination for the Presidency 
in 1860 sheds new light on Lincoln’s 
entire political career and the gradual 
development of his views on slavery. 
Illustrations include facsimiles of two 
unpublished Lincoln letters. $6.75 











The Conscience 


of the Revolution 
COMMUNIST OPPOSITION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Robert Vincent Daniels. An 
incisive analysis of how Communism 
developed in the crucial formative 
years between 1917 and 1929, focus- 
ing on the clash between leaders 
guided by an interest in practical 
power and those who clung to theory 
and program. A Russian Research 
Center Study. $10.00 





Ask your bookseller 
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RECORID NOTES 


gue AND GANGLAND RHYTHMS. (Folk- 
ways FD 5589, $5.95.) 

For children in big-city slums, 
street life is pitiless war. The spiral- 
ing tensions and “preventive” bru- 
tality of this primeval way of staying 
alive are acted out with chilling im- 
mediacy in the second half of this 
album. The performers throughout 
are six New York Negroes, aged 
eleven and twelve; the recordings 
were made “at the school at which 
the boys were resident.” As E. Rich- 
ard Sorenson, who collected and ed- 
ited the tapes, notes: “Their music 
traditions are predominantly Har- 
lem Negro, influenced by Puerto 
Rican [and] West Indian contacts 
and American radio and TV.” 

The first half is mostly rhythmic 
play. There are crisply swinging per- 
cussion ensembles that are dominat- 
ed by bongo drums but also include 
soda bottles, sticks, and maracas. In 
another section voices become part 
of the band; and eventually verses are 
added, including a contemporary 
“Little Red Riding Hood”: 


“I was going to my grandmother 
house one night, 

A walkin’ round the corner. Who 
did I see? 

A great, great ...a great, great spy. 

Uuu baby, baby, I bust his eye.” 


In the second half of the album, 
the boys improvise scenes from their 
own experiences of gang fights, 
neighborhood shakedowns, and life 
at the school. Among the recurring 
motifs are desperate defiance of 
other gangs, fear of the police and 
distrust of all adults, and the fact 
that “an exploited boy in a gang 
will submit to . . . exploitation be- 
cause he values the stability, mean- 
ing and protection which the gang 
has to offer beyond this humilia- 
tion.” 

There are fierce enactments of 
gang fights with the biting bongo 
drums accelerating the tension. A 
final scene, “I Want Some Food,” 
makes the poorhouse dialogue in 
Oliver Twist sound bland. The boy 
in the detention school roars for 
food with a hunger and anger that 
demands much more than something 
to eat. 
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BR pe Reicious Sones. (Artia ALP-108, 
$4.98.) 

Hesraic CHANTS FoR THE Hoty Days (Par- 
liament, 2 records, 133-2, $3.96.) 
According to two American Ortho- 
dox rabbis, David Golovensky and 
Israel Moshowitz, the Jewish popu- 
lation in Czechoslovakia has fallen 
from a pre-Hitler 200,000 to 18,000. 
They were told by one Jewish leader 
when they visited the country re- 
cently that the Czech Jewish com- 


‘munity is in “a losing battle against 


death.” In that context especially, 
these intense collections of Jewish 
religious music recorded in a Prague 
synagogue two years ago are valua- 
ble additions to what little is avail- 
able on records of current Jewish 
cultural activity under the Commu- 
nists. In both sets, the singing is 
burningly passionate, but the char- 
acteristic virtuoso effects by the can- 
tors are less display pieces of bravura 
than strongly felt and organically 
interrelated interpretations that 
have a firm sense of structure. The 
notes for both albums provide use- 
ful historical information on the 
origins of the prayers. (Some of 
those included here have been 
traced back to the ninth century.) 
The recorded sound is clear and 
well baianced in both albums, al- 
though the less expensive double set 
is preferable. 


A pens or Two Rese.uions. Ewan MacColl. 
(Folkways FW 8756, $5.95.) 

Ewan MacColl, born in Scotland, 
has been a street singer and an actor. 
In recent years, encouraged by the 
American collector Alan Lomax and 
others, he has become one of the 
liveliest interpreters of British folk 
songs. MacColl is particularly flex- 
ible in this proudly irreverent pro- 
gram of songs that grew from the 
1715 and 1745 Scottish risings 
against the Hanoverian kings of 
England. As Ralph Knight observes 
in his introductory notes, although 
many sections of the people support- 
ed the Jacobites (followers of James 
II and his descendants), more did 
not in 1715 because this struggle for 
national independence was being 
led, after all, by doughty defenders 
of the feudal system. There was 
more of a popular uprising in 1745, 
since Bonnie Prince Charlie provid- 
ed a romantic image that in many 
cases transcended economic logic. 





Accompanying MacColl on guitar 
and banjo is Peggy Seeger, daughter 
of the American folk-music expert 
Charles Seeger and sister of folk per. 
formers Pete and Mike Seeger. She 
varies her accompaniments with ad. 
mirable sensitivity to the dynamics 
and colors best suited to each song. 
MacColl is superb—bold in the 
battles and sadly scornful of those 
corrupt Scottish leaders who sold 
out to the English (“Such a Parcel of 
Rogues in a Nation’’). He taunts the 
British generals by name, is ribaldly 
contemptuous of King George II 
and his private indulgences, anc is 
tenderly proud of Prince Chatlie, 
who was perhaps more skilled in 
love than in combat. There are sev- 
eral lovely melodies, particularly the 
somber but defiant “This Is No’ My 
Ain House” and the still popular 
“Will Ye No’.Come Back Again?’ 

In a separate booklet, Folkways 
has provided complete texts and 
translations of the more idiomatic 
Scottish dialect. As MacColl writes, 
these Jacobite songs come from “a 
people with a great zest and appetite 
for life; . . . a people who are essen- 
tially optimistic and who, oddly 
enough, succeed in combining sym- 
pathy for a declining royal house 
with the most republican  senti- 
ments.” 


re TEAGARDEN’s Bic E:cut./Pee Wee 
Russe.w’s RuytHM-Makers, (Riverside 
141, $4.98.) 


In the late 1930’s and early 1940's, 
there were a few labels—most of 
them short-lived—started by jazz col- 
lectors because the major companies 
that then controlled the record mar- 
ket were only intermittently interest- 
ed in jazz. One of these repositories 
of the “hot jazz” of the swing era 
was the H.R.S. Company. Riverside 
now has title to the catalogue, and 
has reissued four 1940 performances 
by an octet led by Jack Teagarden’s 
robust, mellow trombone and fea- 
turing the big, bursting tenor saxo- 
phone of Ben Webster. There are 
also six 1940 tracks headed by the 
raspingly poignant clarinetist Pee 
Wee Russell. The performances are 
still fresh and point up the fact that 
twenty years later, Teagarden re- 
mains a vigorous personal jazzman 
and Russell is still the most original 
and searchingly lyrical clarinetist in 
jazz. —Nat HENTorF 
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Cruel She May Be 


FRANK O’CONNOR 


NUMBER OF THINGS, by Honor Tracy. 

Random House. $3.95. 
In what was obviously a neat bit of 
slf-portraiture in her first novel, 
The Deserters, Miss Tracy said of 
her heroine, “All her life she had 
been inclined to enjoy making ene- 
mies, and particularly when it was 
not the moment to do so.” Nobody 
who knows the original will dispute 
the truthfulness of the portrait. She 
is a special reporter of genius and a 
mistress of the poisoned dart. She 
wrote a delightful book on her ex- 
periences during the American occu- 
pation of Japan, but it is not one to 
be cherished in official residences 
abroad. As special correspondent of 
a London newspaper in Ireland she 
happened to mention a dear old 
parish priest who was building him- 
self a fine modern residence among 
the insanitary cabins of his parish- 


ioners, and when her paper com- S34 


promised the subsequent libel action, 
Miss Tracy brought an action against 
the paper and made legal history by 
collecting a large sum for damages. 
Cruel she may be, unjust she some- 
times is, but inaccurate never. 

I have often speculated upon her 
talent, which is so entirely beyond 
my own capacity, either for ascer- 
taining the facts or assuring myself 
that they will raise blisters; and I 
suspect it may not be an altogether 
comfortable talent to live with. Any 
sort of lunacy acts like a magnet on 
her. In A Number of Things she has 
taken a holiday from Ireland, and 
please don’t tell me that it was the 
mild winter climate that made her 
pick on the British West Indies. 
She picked on them because a great 
deal of lunatic behavior was going 
on there without the benefit of her 


observations. What a pity she wrote 
her novel before a New York police- 
man was charged with being the 
leader of a Jamaican independence 
movement! This is the sort of situa- 
tion Miss Tracy specializes in. 

The hero of A Number of Things, 
Henry Lamb, is commissioned by 
a liberal review, Torch, to write a 
series of articles in praise of the 
colored folk crushed under British 
rule in the islands. The owner of the 
review is an Australian businessman 
called Sir Hector Bunce, who wants 
the era of colonialism “finalized” in 
favor of “fruitful togetherness,” and 
he instructs his employees to expiate 
their “quondam greed and lust for 











VLADIMIR DUDINTSEV’s 


important, 
provocative 
novella 


This brilliant, inspiring fable 
by the world-renowned Rus- 
sian author of Not by Bread 
Alone is a powerful denuncia- 
tion of materialism and a 
moving plea for freedom of 
thought and action through- 
out the world. Already cited 
as a work of major signifi- 
cance by The New York 
Times, The Reporter and 
Encounter. 

Cloth edition, $2.50; 


Everyman Paperback, $.95 | 




















A PRIMER ON 
COMMUNISM 


200 Questions 
and Answers 


by George W. Cronyn 





The revised, thoroughly up- 
dated edition of ‘an important 
and welcome weapon for free 
men [which] deserves the 
highest praise and widespread 3 
use.”—EVRON M. KIRKPATRICK, “~ 
Executive Director of The 
American Political Science 
Association. Down-to-earth 
facts about Soviet govern- 
ment, labor, law, family life, 
religion, education, foreign re- 
lations, farming, etc. $2.95 








NEWSMAKERS /rom Dutton 


é E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY . 
. 300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Nonsense Book 
of World Politics 


EMERY KELEN‘s 
















Duckbill Platypus, 
guided by Max Fox, 
tours the jungle of 
x World Politics for 
enlightening les- 
sons in such subjects as 
Bureaucracy, Diplomacy, Dis- 
armament and the Race-for- 
Space. Wonderfully satiric 
cartoon and text in the year’s 
most astringent commentary 
on international politics. $2.95 
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Puzzle #15 


EARL WARREN 











The London editor, Mr. 


power.” 
Marjoribanks, introduces Henry to 


Orlando Figgis Esquire, the colored 
commentator on Shakespeare to 
whom a tyrannical government has 
given funds to write a study of 
“Racial Discrimination in Shake. 
speare.” Mr. Figgis Esquire, who is 
no slacker, does indeed produce an 
analysis of The Tempest as Shake. 
speare’s apologia for colonialism. 

The machinery of intellectual farce 
is always simple. We know that Hen- 
ry is an unreconstructed Conservative 
who has no business writing for a 
paper like Torch, which publishes 
letters explaining that the Mau Mau 
have been cruelly misunderstood and 
telling how white hooligans broke 
into an African’s flat at four in the 
morning to wreck his juke box. Both 
Henry and his employers are in for 
a series of shocks. Henry has his 
first shock when he opens a West 
Indian newspaper for the first time 
and finds a review of the Confessions 
of St. Augustine under the heading 
“A Great African,” signed Samuel 
a Becket and illustrated by pictures 
of the College of Tropical Agricul. 
ture at St. Augustine Estate, Trini- 
dad. Henry’s employers get their 
shocks when he writes scornfully 
of calypso and of cricket—“Death in 
the Morning and the Afternoon.” 
Henry will never do. He is quite in- 
capable of discovering anything in 
the oppressed colored race but a 
tendency to make babies and chop 
off heads. 

However, he is swept completely 
off his feet by Candida, a little colored 
girl of fifteen who presents herself 
as a convert in the Anglican church. 
She has already got herself converted 
by the Roman Catholics and _ the 
Pilgrim Zeal, an American church 
that is so proud of her that it has 
given her a guitar and promised her 
a trip to Minneapolis. At the An- 
glican Mass she unfurls an American 
flag embroidered with the slogan 

“Jesus Never Fails” which she has 
stolen from the church of the Pil- 
grims, and sings a hymn of her own 
composition, beginning 


“You and Me 
We're just vital statistics— 
That Baby is boss of the world.” 


Delighted by Candida’s talent, her 
hysterical enthusiasm, her vulgar 
snobbery, and her lies, Henry takes 
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her on a trip to Tobago, which she 
has always longed to see. Her half- 
brother Gulliver, believing that she 
is merely “making babies,” beats her 
up. Miss Perowne, a do-gooder from 
England, gets Henry to a party to 
meet the cream of the local talent, 
all passionately interested in Joyce, 
Sartre, and T. S. Eliot. Mr. Cornish, 
the novelist, talks Joycean, while Mr. 
Dillon, the poet, explains that Lon- 
doners make trouble for West In- 
dians merely because Londoners are 
all fairies. Henry, finding Gul- 
liver among the guests, gives him a 
sock in the jaw, which causes the 
local papers to charge him not only 
with rape but with hitting a trade 
unionist. When he further disgraces 












the white race at the carnival, he is 
sent home a prisoner in tourist class, 
cut off even from the Trinidadians 
who are emigrating like mad to 
England. 


[ Is ALL excellent fun, but Miss 
Tracy is much too good a re- 
porter not to leave the reader with 
a feeling that it is something more 
than fun. It is also true. I admit that 
when I read about Orlando Figgis 
Esquire’s thesis on Shakespeare I 
thought Miss Tracy had gone just a 
shade too far, but I was punished 
for my presumption, for no sooner 
had I put down her book than I 
opened a weekly review that con- 
tained an article on a book by a 
Trinidadian writer who has ana- 
lyzed The Tempest as a study of 
colonialism. And surely we have all 
seen Mr. Barclay Foster’s Bereav’d 
of Light (“a poignant cry against 
racial discrimination in a yacht club” 
which made the suffering author’s 
fortune on the London stage) and 
listened to Miss Perowne’s plea that 
“If people were dragged from their 
native shores and forced to labour on 
sugar plantations under the blows of 
brutal overseers, inevitably their pos- 
terity would tend to recite obscene 
ballads to children at the Convent 
of the Mystical Rose.” 

I may as well confess that my liber- 
al employers once sent me to report 
on the nightmare effects of the color 
bar in Liverpool, and that my ex- 
periences were not unlike those of 
Henry Lamb. Determined on making 
a martyr of myself, I took one of the 
complaining Trinidadians to dinner 
at the Adelphi Hotel, where the 
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BY ELISEO VIVAS 


In a balanced and closely reasoned critical 
study, Eliseo Vivas discusses the novels of 
D. H. Lawrence which have aroused so 
much controversy. In terms of what the 
author calls “the constitutive symbol,” pre- 
viously overlooked aspects of Lawrence’s 
vision of the world are disclosed. 1960. 
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manager rushed up to shake his 
hand and complain that he hadn't 
been in the hotel for weeks. When 
I asked if this was what he called a 
color bar, my Trinidadian friend 
went on to complain that he and 
his colleagues had to attend a uni- 
versity in the United States. By 
this time I was too disillusioned to 
explain that Irishmen of my class 
didn’t get to attend any university 
—even in the United States. My dis- 
illusionment came of the fact that 
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In Bleakest Cileeile 


one lunacy produces another, and 
beside the ravings of the racialists 
there is another sort of raving—a 
whining, bragging, lying, defen- 
sive chip-on-the-shoulder raving that 
while it is perhaps less harmful is 
equally inhuman. 

It is a healthy sign that Miss Tracy 
has devoted a little of her attention 
to it, but still I am glad that the 
attention is hers and not mine. It 
can scarcely be comfortable to be so 
susceptible to lunacy. «» 
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HERBERT FEINSTEIN 


HE CALIFORNIANS: WRITINGS OF THEIR 

Past AND PRESENT, edited by Robert 
Pearsall and Ursula Spier Erickson. Hes- 
perian House, San Francisco. $7.50. 


Much of the restless writing in this 
two-volume anthology of the Gold- 
en State’s literature, from moody 
Indian legends to Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti’s upbeat poem “They Were 
Putting Up the Statue,” proves that 
Californians are always moving on. 
Indeed, most of the best-known 
“California” authors leave the state 
after they have emigrated there and 
written a lusty indictment of what 
they found. 

In 1865, Mark Twain achieved 
fame as “the wild humorist of the Pa- 
cific slope” with his California sketch, 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County.” A large part of 
his first best-seller, The Innocents 
Abroad, was written when he was a 
roving correspondent for Alta Cali- 
fornia, a San Francisco newspaper, 
which paid $1,250 for his fare over- 
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seas. At the end of The Innocents, 
Twain said he was “here at home in 
San Francisco’; but he left “home” 
in July, 1868, before The Innocents 
came out, and he never set foot in 
California again. Of Mark Twain's 
occasional collaborator and more 
frequent rival, Bret Harte, Henry 
Adams wrote: “The fateful year 1870 
was near at hand. . . The outburst 
was brilliant. Bret Harte led, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson followed.” 
The next year Bret Harte quit Cali- 
fornia, and he too never returned. 
In 1870, the poet Joaquin Miller 
drifted from San Francisco into Lon- 
don literary society; he returned in 
February, 1872, mainly to brag 
about his English friends. Afterward, 
Miller became a constant world 
traveler, moving around to South 
America, London, Italy—perhaps 
even China. And the trek of writers 
from California to ultramontane 
havens goes on. 

In the face of all this cultural 


spasm, transience, and get-up-anj 
go, it seems strange that Californiay 
claim that theirs is a unique culty 
heritage. “The North,” the By 
Area in western central Californ; 
is called an ark of cultural stabil 
“After all,” the director of the Caj 


fornia Historical Society told m@ 


“the Bay Area turns out more rg 
books yearly than any other place; 
the country.” The fact of The Cal 
fornians, edited by two San Fra 
cisco State College teachers a 
brought out by a San Francisco pu 
lishing house, is perhaps probati 
of the claim. 


B" THE OpD cultural claim of 

Hollywood writers seems to | 
that the Southland, as they call it, 
one vast wasteland. In this antholog 
writers as various as F. Scott Fij 
gerald, Ben Hecht, Gavin Lambe 
Budd Schulberg, Christopher Ish¢ 
wood, Herman Wouk, Virgin 
Faulkner, Hamilton Wright, a 
Will Rogers all make common o 
cry that Hollywood is a wilderne 
Rogers summed up the local la 
scape by remarking that if the Un 
ed States were stood right side v 
all the loose ends would fall into 

Angeles. Hollywood lies, then, « 
the rump side of Paradise, and ; 
the filmland pieces in this book a 
all set in hell. 

In “Crazy Sunday,”  Fitzgera 
drably remembers “Joel Coles . . 
writing continuity. He was twen 
eight and not yet broken by Hol 
wood.” In the same great story, 3 
other sad young man, the filmmak 
Miles Calman, dies in the inevitah 
plane crash: “He was the only Amé 
ican-born director with both an i 
teresting temperament and an ar 
tic conscience.” 

In “Concerning a Woman of Si 
Ben Hecht presents Daisy Marché 
a nine-year-old screen writer wi 
does her homework in True Co 
fessions. Daisy flourishes in the b4 
tradition of the wicked. Her scrij 
“A Woman of Sin,” grosses big—fo 
and a half million—and nets $1 
000 for the baby scenarist. Dai 
goes on to become “the new Bal 
of the screen” and writes picture aft 
picture in the easy way Fitzgera 
may have wanted to but could nd 

Gavin Lambert’s “Slide Area” 
about far more than the tumb 
three old ladies take into some Sa 
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Monica mud. All of Lambert’s shift- 
ing, shiftless souls—the people in the 
studios, the bars, the secondhand- 
furniture shops, the very Sisters of 
Charity in the hospitals—all their 
lives go tumbling down. 

The frenetic spooks of Beverly 
Hills raised by Fitzgerald, Hecht, 
and Lambert lead lives of splendid 
désperation, for they largely share 
the courage of their hallucinations. 
An the spooks all refuse to accept 
the awful Hollywood truth stated in 
the title of Schulberg’s story, “Some- 
body Has to Be Nobody.” The triv- 
ial, the casual, can have no place 
amid the movie capital’s grand illu- 
sions. One studio executive, himself 
an indefatigable charm boy, once 
explained to me the importance of 
the “nobody” in Hollywood. “You 
have to be nice to the ones who 
count,” he said, “so you might just 
as well practice on the ones who 
don’t.” 


a” VENTURE a minority opinion 
and, what is worse, to speak ill 
of a canonized folk hero, I must note 
that Will Rogers, in “I Horn into 
Hollywood,” reveals the limitations 
of his own humor as well as the nar- 
rowness and nastiness of the Indus- 
try. One need only compare Mark 
Twain’s “Jumping Frog” in Volume 
I to see the thoughtful, generous 
laughter of a profound satirist. 
Throughout his Hollywood years, 
Will Rogers insisted upon the va- 
lidity of the dollar standard. In so 
doing, he often patronized the great 
in a fake, crude way. Rogers wrote: 
“Greta Garbo don’t get that dough 
because she is a long, tall Swede, she 
drags it into a box office and they 
know just how much she dragged in. 
They can tell you to a dime what 
Dietrich with her breeches on or off 
can draw into a box office. So they 
are all worth what they can get, 
and they can only get what they 
can draw.” A niggardly half-truth. 
Ninotchka did not do well at the 
box office, but Garbo is a fine actress, 
and Ninotchka is, after all, very 
funny. Nothing comparable can be 
claimed for Rogers or his smash hit 
State Fair. But Fox presented Rog- 
ets with his co-star, the prize hog 
Blue Boy. Perhaps it is Will Rogers, 
Yather than Scott Fitzgerald, who 
went down in the more typical 
Hollywood crack-up. 
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bbe ANTE-Room, by Lovat Dickson. 


Atheneum. $4. 

Autobiographies not’ infrequently 
start out with a chapter devoted to 
genealogy. It is as if before intro- 
ducing himself, a stranger should 
open a family album, pointing at 
this man with a beard, my great- 
grandfather, at this lady in her car- 
riage with the groom holding the 
horses, my grandmother. Slowly, 
reverently—Aunt Sue, Cousin Joe at 
Yale—the pages are turned; and the 
reader is not always fascinated. In 
The Ante-Room, ten or fifteen pages 
of such genealogical material nearly 
steal the show. 

Lovat Dickson, now director of a 
great British publishing house, was 
born in Australia. That is why the 
Dickson family album is such a sur- 
prise. For of course the reader ex- 
pects that the “vigorous ancestors” 
he speaks of will turn out to be, if not 
the legendary convicts, at least early 
and courageous settlers. Not at all. 
Bible-carrying Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, they were indeed courageous 
settlers—but of Connecticut. Even 
before the American Revolution 
these restless ancestors of his were 
off to settle something else; they 
went up to Nova Scotia, fought the 
French, drove them out, and took 
their land. Then they turned to 


‘shipbuilding and seafaring. It was 


as a shipping agent that Lovat Dick- 
son’s grandfather established him- 
self in Melbourne. 

This did not mean that the Dick- 
sons had settled down. Lovat’s 
father was a mining engineer, and 
soon the family moved on to Rho- 
desia, to England, and then, after 
two centuries of packing saddlebags 
or trunks, back to Canada. “We were 
a Colonial family and were proud 
of it. We passionately believed in the 
British Empire and especially in 
England.” 


T TAKES courage for a small Colo- 
nial boy to hold to such a belief. 
In Australia and Africa, living in 
luxury and very much apart from 
other children—his greatest friend 
was a Negro boy servant whom he 
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immensely -admired—he gave { 


impression, as did his father, g 
coming from somewhere else, g 
being slightly more English tha 


was admissible. Then, “coming 
last by good fortune . . . to Englag 


our reward for two centuries of ,, 


loyalty might be a condescendi 


nod from some of the local fadie 


who themselves had never been 
hundred miles from home. . . 


They could even flatter: “ ‘He h 
quite a nice accent, Gordon,’ sai 
Mrs. Rees-Davis, who had _playe 
golf with my father. . 


. ‘He mig 


di 


almost be taken for a little Englis 


man. 


HEN THE Boy returned to aneg 


great river to Montreal, he pe 


tral Canada and came up 


ceived with keen delight the 


of promise in the unbounded di 


tances. But in Canada too there 


that matter of accent plaguing hi 


i 


again: when at fourteen he got h 


first job milking cows at the @ 


perimental farm in Ottawa, @% 
later in wartime when he was 
welder’s assistant in Montreal 

yards (atavism surely), his fel 
workers and his employers thoug 
he was English, with something 


hide, 


and that he “had been 


to Canada to hide it.” 
The boy worked with his hand 
Just as he loved England no mat 


how 


England patronized him, 


loved his father, who, though 
ent once again, thought it best th 
his son should be left mainly 


fend 


for himself. Lovat Dic 


finally got himself admitted to o 


lege 


in Alberta, from which, 4 


suffering the habitual indigniti 


that 


had been his fate 


in othe 


earlier schooling, he emerged at t 


head 
ment 


of his class. For this achi 
he credits the head 


the English department, Profe 
Broadus, who had come to Ca 


from 
some 


Harvard bringing with 
of Professor Copeland’s ch 


acteristics: “Your essay was one 
the worst in the whole class . . 


Who 


in God’s name told you ¢ 


you can write?” He learned to 
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